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INTRODUCTION. 


Blaise, son of Etienne Pascal, president in the 
Cour des '\idcs, was born in 1623 at Clennont, in 
France. His mother died when he was three years 
old, leaving three children, Gilberte, Blaise, and 
Jacqueline. The names of his sisters cannot be 
omitted from even a short sketch of Ikiscal’s life, 
for the elder is his principal biographer, and to the 
younger, it may fairly be said, we indirectly owe 
some part of his Thoughts, since her influence had 
a .shaie in moulding his character into the form 
which tlicsc Thoughts reveal to us. 

Pascal never entered any school or college, but 
was» educated by his father, a learned man, espe- 
cially skilled in rnathenaatics, and one of the little 
company who laid the foundation for the Academic 
dcs Seicnccs. Blaise’s intellect was pr ecocious. A 
story is told that Etienne Pascal, fearful that the 
engrossing nature of mathematics would divert the 
child’s mind from other studies, gave him no 
instruction in this branch of knowledge, and kept 
all mathematical works out of his reacl^ The 
science was ^hus invested with all the charm of a 
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forbidden subject Pascal one day persuaded Iks 
father to tell him its nature and scope, which, the 
elder Pascal did, at the same time forbidding his 
son* |o ask or think any more about the matter. 
It is said that Blaise’s ^curiosity and his innate 
geometrical talent led him to secretly study and 
compare lines and circles and figures, which he 
drew upon the wali with charcoal, to such purpose 
that of his own unaided skill he worked as far as 
the thirty-second proposition of the Second Book 
of Euclid. This was at the age of twelve. 

Whatever the truth of this story, Pascal’s ability 
was of a rare order. At sixteen he wrote a Treatise 
on Conics^ which, though based on the work of 
Desargues, was sufficient to attract the attention 
of Descartes, and at nineteen he completed his 
famous arithmetical machine, for mechanicalfy 
carrying out arithmetical processes, a work which 
though since donCi and done better, by others, 
notably by Babbage, had never been dreamed of 
until conceived by Pascal’s highly original mind. 
At this point his strength broke down. «The 
labour of designing the machine and of directing 
those who constructed it made inroads tipon his 
naturally weak health from which he never really 
recovered. 

In 1646, when he was twenty-three years of age, 
and just before his celebrated experiments relating 
to atmospheric pressure, occurred what is called 
the conversion” oP Pascal This does not 

mean that he then turned from ^infidelity orindif- 
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f^rence to Christianity, for he had shared alt his 
life in the conventional religion of the rest of his 
family. But in this year the Pascals made the 
acquaintance of Jtwo gentlemen of the Jansenist 
sctiool, and under theif influence the piety of 
Etienne Pascal, his son, and his daughters received 
an impetus which in the end was to send Blaise 
and Jacqueline into the arms of Port-Royal.^ 
Blaise was converted ” first, and then in his turn 
he converted the rest of the family. Madame 
Perier (Gilberte Pascal) says that her brother now 
came to realise ‘‘that the Christian religion obliges 
us to live only for God and to have no other object 
but Him ; and this truth appeared to him so 
evident that he gave up all his researches, so that 
henceforth he entirely renounced all othef know- 
ledge in order to apply himself simply to the one 
thing which Jesus Christ called needful.” But 
this is not quite exact, for Pascal did not give up 
his scientific work, Madame Perier probably con- 
fuses the first “conversion” with the second. 

lift the following year Blaise and Jacqueline left 
Rouen, where the family was then living, and went 

^ P<Jrt-Royal was a convent near Paris, founded in 1204. 
The community came to Paris in 1626, and under the Abbd 
de Saint-Cyran a number of solitaries were connected with 
the establishment,— among them Arnauld and Nicolle,--and 
Port- Royal became the headquarters of the Janscnists (see 
p» xujL The solitaries were dispersed in i66a The old 
foundation (Port-Royal des Champs) was suppressc^i in 1710, 
amd tl#e later (fort-R^yal de Paris) in 1790, 
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to Pans. Here Pascal met Descartes, who 
desired to make his acquaintance. Here, too, the 
brother and sis^^r came under the direct teaching 
of i^ort-Royal, through the preaching of |^. Singlin, 
the clfect of which was ta lead Jacquelirte to destVe 
to join the Port-Royal community. But to this her 
father refused consent In the same year Pascal 
published his Neyj Experiments concerning the 
Vacuum, and sustained a paper war on the subject 
with the Jesuit P'ather Noel 

In 1651 Etienne Pascal died, and * Jacqueline, 
who had fallen more and more under the influence 
of the stern Port-Royalists, soon afte^ards took 
the veil in spite of her brother's wish that she 
should remain with him at least for a time. Mean- 
while Pascal’s health forced him to give up for 
a while all serious pursuits, and he accordingly 
applied himself solely to mundane thinga So far 
from exhibiting any traces of the asceticism which 
later became his ruling passion, he enjoyed to the 
full all the amusements and gaieties of the time, stop- 
ping short, however, of any vice or irregularity. ^He 
was entirely of the world, worldly. He was on 
intimate terms with noted men and women of 
society, and had the entree to the salon of Madame 
de Sable, where he would meet the circle which 
Professor Dowden describes as “half Epicurean, 
half Jansenist, frivolously serious, and morosely 
gay.” One of his closest friends was the Due de 
R^nn^, and it has been thought that Pascarhatl 
foiibed a wish to marry the Due’s sigter. But of 
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tl:^p npthing is certainly known — indeed, many rqjctt 
the ti|eory entirely. It is only the Discoursi on ihe 
Pmsions of Love — a treatise which is usually, 
though not positively attributed to Pascal^ — which 
caff be shown to ^ndicatoi in him the presence of 
aijy such desire, and these indications are unde- 
cisive. Assuming it to be of his writing, it proves 
that he had felt the irresistible charm exercised by 
a beautiful woman, and it refers to the possibility 
and the disadvantages of an attachment to one of 
superior rrpk, and to the pains and sweetnesses of 
loving without daring to say so. The yet remain- 
ing fragments of his letters to Mile, de Roannez 
deal exclusively with religious subjects. 

The worldly life he was leading did not remove 
Pascal’s tendency towards severer things, Not 
‘only had he resumed his studies, but the dictates 
of conscience and the influence of Jacqueline, and 
finally, a sermon preached by M. Singlin on 
December 8th, 1654, led him to renounce the 
world and enter Port-Royal, But it should be 
menlioned that there is a tradition that on the 
eighth of the preceding November, while driving 
over the bridge of Neuilly, Pascal nearly lost his 
life through the restiveness of two of his horses, 
who dragged the carriage almost over the parapet 
The traces, however, broke just in time, and the 
carriage remained balanced on the edge of the 
bridge. This accident, it is said, had such an effect 
on Pascal’s nerves, that after it he was fre<|ucntly 
alinglfted by, the sight of an imaginary pftcipce 
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yawning before him, and on his conscience, that it 
clinched his determination to amend his life and 
devote himselt henceforward to spiritual things 
alofio. Although it is not possible to say exactly 
to what extent the story of this accident and^its 
consequences are true, a paper in Pascal's han^* 
writing, known as the “ Amulet ” or Ecstasy ” 
{kavissejnent), w'hkh was found after his death, 
sewn into his coat, proves that his second “con- 
version ” took place about this time. It is dated 
November 23rd, 1654, and may be accepted as 
documentary evidence of the fact of a “ conversion," 
whatever the cause thereof. Some have tried to 
show that the carriage accident unhinged Pascal's 
mind, but the Provincial Letters^ his writings on 
the Cycloid, and the Thoughts, w^hich were all 
written after this alleged derangement, hardly* 
support the theory. But there is no doubt 
that his weak health and many infirmities, joined 
to his strong religious tendencies, accentuated 
and exaggerated these latter to the verge of 
fanaticism. » 

Another thing, which happened not long after 
his “second conversion," and which had a great in- 
fluence on Pascal, is the event known as the miracle 
of the Holy Thorn, when his niece and god- 
daughter Marguerite, then a pupil at Port- Royal, 
who was suffering from a severe and distressing 
disease of the eye, was cured by the touch of a 
thorn reputed to have belonged to the Savour's* 
Crown of Thorns. Whatever* its fause, f^asaal 
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could hardly have been deceived as to the pure 
itself, and he fully believed it due to the efficacy of 
the relic. In it he saw the hand pf God visibly 
and directly stretched out upon Port-Royal and 
up8n himself, and it wa» this which awoke his 
determination to combat the incredulous by an 
Apology for Christianity^ many of the notes for 
which make up the present volume. 

For a while Pascal abode at Port-Royal des 
Champs, and though he did not permanently stay 
there, retreated thither from time to time. lie 
had a house in Paris, where he dwelt in as simple a 
manner as possible. The seed of asceticism sown 
in him by Port-Royal had fallen upon good ground, 
and was now allowed every opportunity for growth. 
Imbued with the Jansenist doctrine that human 
•nature is utterly and unmitigatedly corrupt, and 
incapable Of anything but evil, he held that all 
natural impulses should be stamped out. The 
faculty for innocent pleasure, in particular, was to 
be treated, not as a God-given blessing, but as the 
manifestation of a depraved will. Thus he forbade 
to himself, and objected to in others, the most harm- 
less enjoyments, and spared himself no mortifica- 
tion, no pain, no deprivation. From carpets to 
friendship he dispensed wnth all that he con- 
sidered could be done without, and which he 
believed might divert his mind from God, or give 
his body ascendency over his spirit lie would 
permil no service tc| be rendered him except the 
ab$oltitely nefessaiy, and most of his income was 
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given to the poor. When his health required that 
he should be provided with dainty fare, he 
swallowed the^food so as not to taste it, and as 
he dfctached himself from the lower enjoyments, 
so he detached himself from the higher. He efbn- 
sidered it wrong to attach ourselves to others, pr 
to permit others to attach themselves to us (see 
No. CCLXXXIV.). He wore next his skin a belt with 
sharp points, which he struck with his elbow when 
he felt any thrill of vanity or pleasure, in order that 
the pain might recall him to himself. One of the 
notes included among his Thoughts^ and probably 
written for no eye but his own, tells us of the fniit 
of this asceticism and self-discipline. I loye 
poverty,” he writes, “ because He loved it. I love 
possessions, because they afford the means of help* 
ing the unfortunate. I keep faith with every one. 

I return not evil to those who do evil to me, but 
I wish th^m a condition like to mine, in whit^h 
neither good nor evil is received from men. | 
to be just, true, and faithful to every man. I a 
tenderness of heart towards those to whom Go^ nas 
joined me more closely, and whether I be alone, or 
in the sight of man, in all my actions I have before 
me God who shall judge them, and to vdiom I 
have consecrated them all. 

** These are my feelings, and every day of my life. 
I bless my Redeemer, who has put them into my 
heart, and who, of a man full of weakness, misery, 
lust, tjrlde, and ambition^ has made one eJterifpt* 
from all these evils by the power of His grace, »to 
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whom is due all the glory, as of myself I have ohiy 
misery and error” (Na CLIL). 

Taking into account the “conversion” of the 
entire Pascal family under the influence of the two 
Jaiftienites, and th'^extrem|ties to which their piety 
le^ Blaise and Jacqueline, and, though in a less 
degree, Madame Perier also, we shall not be far 
wrong in suspecting some tendency in the family 
which even Pascal’s logical mind and scientific 
attitude could not counterbalance, and which Port- 
Royal brought to a head. We can only wonder 
why Pascal did not permanently attach himself to 
the Port- Royal brotherhood. 

This is not the place to examine at length the 
accusation of scepticism brought against Pascal by 
M. Victor Cousin, Still, it may be well to point 
•out that M. Cousin makes it clear that, in his 
opinion, Pascal was a sceptic in philosophy and 
not in religion. Writing in 1842, he declares that 
the “ foundation of Pascal’s soul ” was “ a universal 
scepticism, s^ainst which he finds no refuge but in 
a fa^h voluntarily blind.” And lest the words 
“ voluntarily blind ” awaken a suspicion that Pascal, 
at heart, feared that the house of his faith was 
built qp sand, they should be taken in conjunction 
with these, written by M. Cousin two years later : 
“ We have not been able to say that Pascal was 
a sceptic in religion ; truly, it would be too great 
an absurdity. Far from that, he believed in 
•Christianity with all the powers of his soul.” With 
thp quotation of two statements, whi<;>i, if I 
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may presume to say so, seem hardly compatible, 
we must leave the matter. 

The planning of the Apology for Christimity 
occupied the^ast years of Pascars life. For this 
wc^lc he wrote or dictated to»a servfitit a krge 
number of rough notes, and these notes, m^de in 
the intervals between attacks of painful and pros- 
trating illness, are to-day regarded as perhaps the 
most valuable of afl his writings. It is they which 
are known as the Thoughts of Pascal. 

During Pascal’s last illness, the son of some poor 
people whom he permitted to lodge in his house 
fell ill of small-pox. Fearing that Madame Perier 
would run the risk of infection for her children 
if she continued her visits to him under these cir- 
cumstances, and too charitable to endanger the 
patient by sending him elsewhere, Pascal had 
himself conveyed, though really too ill to be 
moved safely, to his sister’s house. Here he 
died after extreme suffering, borne with perfi^t 
fortitude, on August 19th, 1662, at the age of 
thirty-nine. 

Pascal stands out as the most original 
of his time. He was a mathematician, an iijvci||fiilf, 
a physicist, a philosopher, a theologian, and a 
prince among literary stylists. He was not a 
scholar in the sense of being widely acquainted 
with books and the 'thoughts of other men, for 
his reading consisted of little besides the* 
and Montaigne’s Essays, and Jot his Apology Jie 
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borrowed almost as much from the one as from 
the other. Of this he was conscious. Ydt he 
desires that it be not asserted ** that I have said 
nothing hew : the arrangement of the materials 
is mw; when people play^ tennis it is the same 
ball with which both play, but one will place it 
better. I would as soon have it said 6f me that 
I make use of old words ; and do not the same 
thoughts form another body of discourse when 
differently disposed, just as the same words form 
other thoughts by their different arrangement?” 
(No. CCCXLIV.). PascaFs style has called forth the 
highest admiration of all those best qualified to 
judge of it, and he is honoured as being the first 
writer of classic French prose, and the first to “fix” 
the French language. 

The literary fame of Pascal rests chiefly on the 
Provincial Letters^ or, to give them their exact 
title, Letters from a Provincial to one of his friends^ 
and to the Reverend Fathers the fesuitSy and on 
the Thoughts. The Letters are the world-famous 
weapons which he forged against the Jesuits and 
wielded to such good effect, and were occasioned by 
the disputes between the Jansenists and the Jesuits, 

The ^Jansenists, chiefly represented by Port- 
Royal, were those who held the doctrines laid 
down in the Augustinus, a work by Cornelius 
Jansen, bishop of Ypres, published posthumously 
in 1640. Their rivals the Jesuits fell upon this 
bo®k, and summarising its contents in five pro- 
posjtiojs, induced ^the Faculty of Theplo^^ at 
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Paris and Pope Innocent X. to declare these pro- 
positions heretical. The Jansenists, by the mouth 
of Antoine ^rnauld, n:\aintained that the proposi- 
tion^ were not embodied in the Atigustinus^ where- 
upon the Jesuits pro(;uredii^^Arnauld*s expuffeion 
from the Sorbonne. Arnauld was one of Pascal's 
friends, and at a hint from him Pascal entered 
the lists. On Jaquary 23rd, 1656, appeared the 
first of the famous Letters^ over the signature 
of Louis de Montalte. These Letters were pub- 
lished by Port-Royal, and treated the subject of 
dispute — obviously a difficult one to render 
attractive to lay-folk — so clearly, so wittily, and 
with such keen satire, that they were read by all 
Europe, and not only covered the Jesuits with 
opprobrium but made them the laughing-stock of 
society. Unable to discover their opponenh^ 
although they had their suspicions as to 1ms 
identity — or to defend themselves against him, 
they could only writhe impotently under the 
stinging lash. 

The Thoughts of Pascal consist of a coHection 
of notes, chiefly on religious and philosophical 
subjects, forming the foundation of his projpi^l^ 
Apology for Christianity^ which he did Kot Uve 
to carry out The term w*as first applied by 
Port-Royal to the first printed edition of these 
notes. The principal exterior features of the 
Thoughts are their fragmentary nature, and their 
disorder. It is necessary to bear these points 
in mind, as they account for «much whicb would 
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otfierwise appear extraordinary^ The autograph 
MS. preserved in the Bibliothfeque Nationale at 
Parts is made up of scraps of papeg of all shapes 
and sizes, written often on both sides, exhibiting 
noffes varying in Extent ijfom a couple of words 
to^ several long paragraphs, and dealing with all 
sorts of subjects. Some have apparently no con- 
nection with the Apology, a few arc personal, 
others are devotional, and were never destined to 
be made public. For instance, in the passage 
(No. CLII.) beginning “ I love poverty,” we have 
a part of Pascal’s creed, indeed, his sister calls it a 
portrait of himself.” ^‘Thc Mystery of Jesus” 
(No. CXXXVI.) also belongs to these private notes, 
and is similar to one which Jacqueline Pascal com- 
posed for her own use. Some arc enlarg ments 
or modifications of others, some arc extracts or 
paraphrases from the Scriptures, many are polemi- 
- cal and directed against the Jesuits, and 
again, may be only tentative. The MSS. show 
additions in another hand, probably that of an 
amaqpensis, and corrections and erasures by 
Pascal himself. 

r At first sight it would seem a pleasantly knotty 
but not;impossible task to set one’s self, to discover 
from these fragmentary remains what line the 
Apology would have taken in Pascal’s hands, and 
to trace the course of his argument and assign to 
each fragment its proper place, filling the inter- 
stices with intelligent conjecture. Nor would it 
be ,as ^lifficult as it seems were these fragments 
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really to be compared, as they have been compared 
more than once, to the ruins of a building. But, 
on the conti^ry, they, are merely some c»f the 
n^tcrials for the unbuilt edifice, and^we see at a 
glance that failing the <^rchite<5t*s owil plan w(f are 
hopelessly adrift as to the details of his design. 
Yet several attempts have been made to throw the 
Thoughts into th^ order which Pascal intended for 
them, and the result, as might be expected, is a 
different arrangement by every editor who has 
undertaken the task. One has omitted, another' 
has included ; one has joined together, another has 
cast asunder. 

The obvious method is to take the Thoughts as 
they are, remembering that they are only notes 
and jottings, untrimmed and unrevised, and in 
their present state never intended to be m^iide 
public. This course was recommended by /!M. 
Brunetiere, and has been followed by M. 

It is true that in the preface to the first 
the Thoughts, Pascal’s nephew, Etienne 
sketches the plan of .the Apology, ddfiviijg his 
information from a conversation held by Pascal 
with some friends to whom he showed his d^iwgn 
and his proposed method of treating it Bijjt never- 
theless the Port-Royal editors make no attempt to 
reconstruct the Apology. They merely class the 
Thoughts under thirty-two different heads. They 
indeed took what we should consider unwarrant- 
able liberties with the MS, but this was beca\is^ 
the Jesuits had not yet had time to forget»Pa; 5 ical, 
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and his friends were anxious that the Society should 
have no excuse for bringing any accusation of 
heresy against the jansen^t champiyn. Thus the 
book %vas rigorously amended and modified, in 
order that it might pass tj^e censorship then exer- 
cised ov^cr all religious works published in Paris, 
The first book of the collected and revised Thoughts^ 
a modest duodecimo, was produced under the 
auspices of Port-Royal in 1669, but impressions 
of this date were only trial-pieces, so to speak, and 
are very rf»re. The first edition properly so called 
appeared in 1670, eight years after Pascal’s death. 

Pascars scientific writings must be noted but 
briefly, although his contributions to exact science 
are of great value. Among them the discovery of 
the peculiar properties of the curve known as the 
cycloid may be instanced. His first literary efforfc, 
written when he was about twelve years old, was 
^j^reatise on Sounda, Of rather more importance, 
however, was his New Experiments concerning the 
Vacuum (1647), in which he describes the original 
expejiments by which he corroborated Torricelli’s 
theory of atmospheric pressure; and the treatises 
on the Equilibrium of Liquids, and the Weight of 
the AU^osphere (written in 1653). The treatise on 
the Arithmetical Triangle, on Numerical Orders 
(!6S4), and the Problemata of the Cycloid (1658), 
are also among his most conspicuous scientific 
writings. 

f • ^ 

The. first Engli.sh edition of the Jlmughts 
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appeared eighteen years after the first French 
edition, that is to say, in l688, and was the 
translation of j. Walker., Various renderings have 
sipce appeared, of which Basil Kenneths, first 
published in 1704, ha% been* the most widely 
known, for it passed into the fourth edition jn 
1741 and was reprinted in 1893 and 1898 among 
Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Best Books. All 
these English versions show the Thoughts as 
arranged by one or another of the French editors, 
and thus not according to the autograph MS. 

M. Michaut was the first to publish an exact 
text in the order of the original MS., and it is 
from his edition ^ that the following selection has 
been taken. In venturing a new translation, there- 
fore, I have this justification — that it shows the 
order of the Thoughts according to the MS., — 
allowing, of course, for those which have been 
omitted, — and if it remain behind its predecessors 
in other respects it still has over them the ad- 
vantage that, thanks to M. MichauVs scholarly 
publication, it has been prepared practically^rom 
the original MS. The subject-index appended is 
necessarily inadequate, but will help the reader to 
refer to the more salient points treated ^in the 
Thoughts. 

' Les Pensdes de Pascal disposdes suivant Tordre du 
Cahier autographe. Texte critique, . . . prdcddd d’une 
Introduction, d’un tableau chronologique et , de notes 
bibliographiques, par G. Michaut. Fribourg (Suisse), 18^96. 
(Commentationes Academicae' Universitatis Friburgensis 
Helvctiorum, Fasciculus vi.) 
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It would be unnecessary, even did space permit,* 
to reproduce here the whole body of the Thoughts, 
Minute and almost meaningless fragments, Scrip- 
tural summaries, and polemical passages requiring 
foriheir comprehension a knowledge of the theo- 
logical controversies in \vliich Pascal took part, 
have been omitted, together with some other pieces 
of limited interest and value. 

The passages within square brackets preceded 
by an asterisk/ [ ], have been crossed out of the 
original MS. by Pascal for reasons known only to 
himself. 

G. B. R. 
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•‘SELECTED THOUGHTS OF 
BLAISE PASCAL. 


I. 

Man^S inward conflict between reason and the 
passions. Had he reason only, without passions 
. . . had he passions only, without reason ...» but 
having both, he must always be at war, since only 
by combating the other can he be at peace with 
the one: thus he is always divided against himself. 


II. 

Oi\beholding the blindness and misery of man, 
on seeing all the universe dumb, and man without 
light, left to himself, and as it were astray in this 
corner the universe, knowing not who has set 
him here, what he is here for, or what will become 
of him when he dies, incapable of all knowledge, 
I begin to be afraid, as a man who has been carried 
while asleep to a fearful desert island, and who 
milt wake not knowing where he is and without 
any mgans of quitting the island. And thus I 
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marvel that people are not seized with despair at 
such a miserable condition. I see about me other 
persons of s^ilar nature: I ask them if they are 
jitter informed than I; they tell me “No”; and 
these miserable wanderers, having looked around 
them and seen some pleasing objects, have devpted 
themselves to these and become attached to them. 
For myself, I ^have not been able to become 
' attached to them, and considering how much show 
and how little else there is in what I see, I have 
tried to find whether this God should not ha^e 
left some mark of Himself. 

I see a number of religions conflicting, and there- 
fore all false but one. Each would be believed 
on its own authority, and threatens unbelievers. 
Therefore on that account I distrust them: each 
can speak so, each can call itself prophet. But I 
see the Christian religion, wherein are prophecies, 
and it is these that every religion cannot make. 

III. 

The soul is cast into the body, where she finds 
number, lime, dimension. She reasonfcupon these 
things, and calls them “nature/* “necessity,” and 
cannot believe in anything else. 

The unit, joined to the infinite, does not increase 
it, any more than a foot added to an infinite 
measure can increase it The finite is annihilated 
in the presence of the infinite, and becomes as 
though it were not 
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So our mind before God; so our righteousness 
before divine righteousness. There is more dis- 
proportion between our rjghteousno^s and God*s, 
than between the unit and the infinite. God*s 
Justice must need^ be as^wide as His mercy, but 
tojyards reprobates His justice is not so wide, and 
should offend less than His mercy towards the 
elect 

We know that there i? an infinite, and we are 
ignorant of its nature: for example, we know it is 
not true that numbers may be brought to an end, 
therefore, it is true that there is an infinity of 
number, but we do not know what that infinity 
is, it is wrong to say that it is even, it is wrong to 
say that it is uneven, for adding the unit does not 
change its nature; yet it is a number, an] every 
number is either uneven or even (it is true that 
this is understood of all finite numbers). Thus 
we can indeed know that there is a God, without 
knowing what He is. 

Is there not a substantial truth, seeing that so 
many things are true and yet not that same 
truth ? 

We know, then, the existence and the nature 
of tlie finite, because, like it, we are finite and have 
extension. We are aware of ihc existence of the 
infinite, and are ignorant of its nature, because, like 
us, it has extension, but, unlike us, it has no limits. 
But we know neither the existence nor the nature 
or God, because He fias neither extension nor 
limit^ yet by faith we know His existenoe, and 
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through glory wc shall know His nature: now I 
have already shown that we may truly be aware 
of the existence of a thing, without knowing its 
n^ature. 

Let us speak now according to natural lights. 
If there is a God, He is infinitely incomprehensible, 
since, having neither parts nor limits. He has no 
correspondence with us; we are therefore incapable 
of knowing what He is, or if He is. That being 
so, who will dare to undertake to determine this 
question? Not we, who have no correspondence 
with Him. 

Who then shall blame Christians, who profess 
a religion for which they cannot give reasons, for 
being unable to give reasons for their belief? 
They declare, in .setting it forth to the world, that 
it is a foolishness, stultitiaml' and then you com- 
plain that they cannot prove it I If they proved 
it, they would belie their words ; it is the lack 
of proofs which shows that they do not want 
understanding. 

“Yes; but although that excuses those whp put 
forward their belief in such a manner, and frees 
them from blame for offering it without proof, it 
does not excuse those who accept it.’* ^ 

Let us examine this point, then, and let us say 
God is, or He is not” But to which side shall 
we lean? Reason cannot determine it: there is 
an infinite gulf between us. A game is being 
played far down that infinite distance, and it will* 
be either cross or pile: whicji will you wager? 
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Accoi*ding to reason, you can -do neither the one 
nor the other; according to reason, you cannot 
uphold either. Therefore ^do not bl^me the error 
of those who have made a choice, fOr you do not 
know anything abdlit it. 

“ No, but I will blame them for having made, 
not this choice, but any choice; for although he 
who takes cross and he who takes pile are equally 
wrong, .still they are both in fault: the proper thing 
is not to wager.” 

Yes, but you must wager. It is not optional; 
you are committed to it. Which, then, will you 
take ? Let us see. Since you have to choose, let 
us see which concerns you the least. You have 
two things to lose, the true and the good, and two 
things to stake, your reason and your wi’^ your 
knowledge and your ble.ssedness; and your nature 
has two things to avoid : error and misery. Since 
you must of necessity make a choice, your reason 
is not more offended by choosing the one than by 
choosing the other. There is one point settled 
But ^our blessedness? Let us weigh the gain 
and the loss, by taking as cross that God is. Let 
us consider these two things: if you win, you win 
all; if^you lose, you lose nothing: wager, there- 
fore, that Hd is, without hesitating. 

^*That is wonderful. Yes, I must wager: but 
perhaps I stake too much ? ” 

Let us see. Since there is equal risk of gain 
•arUti loss, if you had only to win two lives for one, 
you n^ht yet wagor. But were there three to win 
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you would have to play (since you are bound to 
play), and you would be imprudent, being forced 
to play, not tp risk your life for three, in a game 
wj^ere there fe an equal chance of loss and gain. 
But here is an infinity of life and happiness. And 
that being so, if there were an infinity of chances 
of which only one would be for you, you would 
still be right in staking one in order to have two, 
jand being obliged to play, you would do foolishly 
J'to refuse to stake one life against three at a game 
where, of an infinite number of chances, one is fop 
you, were there an infinity of infinitely happy life 
be gained. But here is an infinity of infinitely 
happy life to be gained, one chance of gain 
against a finite number of chances of loss, and that 
which you risk is finite. That is quite plain : 
wherever the infinite is concerned, and wherever 
there is not an infinity of risk of loss against that 
of gain, there is no room for hesitation, you must 
give all. And so, when one is forced to play, 
reason must be set aside in orcler to keep life 
rather than risk it for the infinite gain whjph is 
as likely as the loss of nothing. 

For it is useless to say that it is undertain that 
we shall gain, and certain that we run a ri^k; and 
that the infinite distance between the CERTAINTY 
of what is ventured, and the UNCERTAINTY of what 
will be gained, makes the finite good, which is ven- 
tured. for certain, equal to the Infinite good, which 
is uncertain. That is not so, as every player risks 
certainly to gain uncertainly, and nevertheless ho 
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risks the finite certainly to gain the finite uncer- 
tainly without offending reason. It is false that 
there is an infinite distance between ^the certainty 
of what is ventured and the unccrtakity of gain, 
TrulJ'i there is infinity between the certainty of 
gain and the ceitainty of loss. But the uncertainty 
of winning is proportionate to the certainty of what 
is risked, according to the proportion of chances of 
gain and loss. And so it happens that if there is 
as much chance on one side as on the other the 
game is even, and then the certainty of what is 
ventured is equal to the uncertainty of gain, so far 
from being infinitely distant from it. And thus 
our proportion is of unbounded force in a game 
where the risks of gain and loss are equal, and 
where we have the finite to venture and the -nfinite 
to win. That is conclu.sive, and if men are capable 
of any truths at all, that is one. 

" I confess it, I grant it But is there no way of 
seeing through the game?** 

Yes, the Scripture, and the remains, etc. 

“Y^s, but my hands arc tied, and my lips arc 
speechless ; I am forced to wager, and I am not 
free; I am not set at liberty; and I am so con- 
.stituted^that I cannot believe. What, then, would 
you have me do? ** 

True But at least learn your powerlessncss 
to believe,* seeing that although reason prompts 
you to believe, you nevertheless cannot do so ; 
endeavour, therefore, not to convince yourself by 
heaping up proofs of God, but by reducing your 
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passions. You would make for faith, and you do 
not know the way ; you would cure yourself of 
infidelity, and^ you ask its remedy: learn of those 
who have been bound* like you, and who now 
wa^er all they have ; these a»re they who know 
the way you wish to follow, and- who are cured 
of the malady of which you wish to be culled. 
Observe how they began : it was by doing all 
if they believed, by taking holy water, by 
causing masses to be said, etc. ; naturally that 
will make you, too, believe, and will abase you. ^ 

** But that is what I am afraid of.” 

And why? What have you to lose? . . . But 
to show you what that means— it will reduce 
your passions, which are your great hindrances. 

. . . Now what harm will come to you by 
taking this course? You will be faithful, honest, 
humble, grateful, benevolent, a sincere and true 
friend. Truly, you will not be amid tainted 
pleasures, glory, delights, but will you not have 
others? I tell you that in this life you will gain 
by it, and that at each step you take on this^ road 
you will perceive such certainty of gain, and see 
so well the nothingness of what you are risking, 
that at the end you will know that you have 
wagered for something certain, something infinite, 
for which you have given nothing* 

“Oh! this discourse enraptures, charms me,” etc. 
If this discourse pleases you, and appears to you 
able, know that it is that of a man who went*on 
his knees both before it and after it, to pray 
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this Infinite and Indivisible Being, to. whom he 
surrenders his whole self, to subdue yours also, 
for your own good and His glory, and that so 
the strength may agree with this baseness. 


IV. 

We are under great obligation to those who 
warn us of faults, for they mortify. They ap- 
prise us that we have been mistaken ; they do 
not prevent our being so again, for we have too 
many other faults for that, but they prepare the 
exercise for correction and the exemption of one 
fault 


V. 

The only science opposed to common sense and 
human nature is the only one w'hich has always 
existed among men. 


VI. 

Tiiink you it is impossible that God be infinite 
and indivisible? “Yes.” Then I will show you 
something infinite and indivisible; it is a point 
moving everywhere with infinite speed, for it i!: 
one in all place.s, and entire in each part 
Let this performance of nature, which just now 
appeared to you impossible, teach you that there 
can be many others with which you are not yet 
acquainted. Do qot conclude from your appren- 
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ticeship that nothing is left for you to know, but 
that there is an infinity left for you to know. 

VII. 

The heart has reasons unknown to reason; we 
know it in a thousand things. I aver that tile 
heart naturally loves the universal being, and 
naturally loves itself, according as it devotes itself 
tS one or the other ; and it hardens itself against 
one or the other according to its choice. You 
have rejected the one and held to the other: is 
it by reason that you love yourself? 

VIII. 

It is the heart which is conscious of God, not 
the reason. This is faith, — God evident to the 
heart and not to the reason, 

IX. 

That we are worthy to be loved by others is 
false; to wish it is unjust. If we were born 
Wtsonable and impartial, understanding ourselves 
aiitd others, we would not direct our will thua 
We are born, however, with this 4uq|?»bii!tion, 
therefore we are born unjust, for every one it|i3ines 
towards himself. This is against all order: wc 
should incline to the commonweal, and the leanin|j 
towards self is the beginning, of every disorder 
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in war, in politics, in economy, in the indiyidhal 
human body. The will, then, is depraved. 

If the members of natural and civil^communities 
incline to the good of the body, the communities 
themselves should •incline towards another and 
more general body, of which they arc members. 
We should incline, then, to the general. There- 
fore we are born unjust and depraved. 

No religion but ours has taught that man is 
born in sin ; no sect of philosophers has affirmed 
it, therefot-e none has spoken the tiuth. 

No sect or religion except the Christian religion 
has always existed in the world. 


X. 

The most important thing in the whole of life 
is the choice of a vocation. Chance disposes it 
Custom makes masons, soldiers, tilers. “That is 
an excellent tiler,’' they say; and in speaking of 
soldiers, “They are perfect fools;” and others say 
just opposite, “There is nothing great but war; 
all other men are knaves,” We choose these pro- 
fessions because in our childhood we have heard 
them praised arid others disparaged, for we naturally 
love truth and hate folly; these two words stir us; 
we err only in their application. So great is the 
force of custom, that out of those whom nature 
has made simply men, are fashioned all sorts of 
<neri; for some districts are all masons, others ail 
soldiery etc. Witiljout doubt nature is ni^t so 
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uniform. Therefore it is custom which does this, 
for it constrains nature; though sometimes nature 
overcomes custom, and keeps man in his instinct 
in spite of all custom, good or bad. 


XI. 

Man is plainly made to think; it is his whole 
dignity and his wjjole merit; and his whole duty 
is to think rightly; and his order of thought is to 
begin with himself, his author, and his end. But 
of what thinks the world? Never of these things, 
but of dancing, of playing the lute, of singing, 
of turning verses, of lilting at the ring, etc., of 
fighting, of making itself king, without any thought 
of what it is to be a king, and what it is to bfe a 
man. 


Xil. 

If there is a God, we must love Him alone, 
and not transient creatures. The argument of 
the impious, in WISDOM, is founded only oj^ the 
supposition that there is no God. “That being 
granted,” they say, “let us enjoy the creatures.” 
That is the last shift But if there were a^God to 
love, they would not have drawn that conclusion, 
but quite the opposite. And this is the conclusion 
of the wise : “ There is a God, therefore let us not 
enjoy the creatures.” So all that incites us to 
attach ourselves to the creature is evil, since* it* 
hinders us from serving Go<4 if we know Him, 
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and from seeking Him if we know Him not 
we are full of concupiscence; therefore we are full 
of evil ; therefore we ought to hate atirselves, and 
everything which prompts us to any attachment 
save to God alone, * 


xirr. 

The principles of the pyrrhonians, stoics, atheists, 
etc, are all true. But their conclusions are false, 
because the contrary principles arc true also. 

XIV. 

Man is full of wants : he loves only those who 
can fulfil them all. ‘'This is a good mathe- 
matician,” they will say. But I have no i\eed of 
mathematics : he would take me for a proposition. 
“This is a good soldier.” He would take me for 
a besieged place. I want, then, a worthy man who 
can adapt himself to all my needs generally. 


XV. 

A true friend is so advantageous, even to the 
greatest lords (provided that he speak good of them 
and uplv)ld them in their absence as well), that 
they should do all they can to possess one. But 
let them make a wise choice, for if they exert 
themselves for fools, it will avail them nothing, 
whatever good these speak of them; and, more- 
(Jvef, these will not s|ieak good of them if they 
find thc;pfiselves in a ihlnority, having no authority; 
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gnd thus they will slander them because their com- 
pany does so. 


XVI. 

He who hates not the self-love within him, and 
the instinct which leads him to make himself God, 
is very blind. Who does not see that nothing is 
so opposed to justice and truth? For that we are 
worthy to be God is false, and to attain to it is 
wrong and out of the question, since all are asking 
for the same thing. It is therefore a manifest in- 
justice inherent in us, and from which we cannot 
free ourselves, and nevertheless must be quit of. 

Yet no religion has marked that this is a sin, 
or that we were born in it, or that we are bound 
to resist it, or taken care to give us the remedies 
for it. 


XVII. 

That which disqualifies us for comparing what 
formerly happened in the Church with what we find 
there now, is that St Athanasius, St Theresa, and 
others arc generally thought of as crowned with 
glory and dealing with us as if they were gods. 
Now that time has thrown a halo round things, 
that appears to be ihc case. But in the days when 
he was persecuted, this great saint was a man 
called Athanasius, and St Theresa was a girl. 
Elias was a man like ourselves, and subject to^thh 
same passions as vve are, says St.^ James, in order 
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to disabuse Christians of the false idea which 
makes us reject the example of the saints as 
being beyond us. “They were sakits/’ we say; 

they were not like us.'* What then ? St. Athana- 
sius was a man called Athanasius, accused of many 
crtgies, condemned by such-and-such a council for 
such-and-such a crime, all the bishops, and finally 
the Pope, consenting thereto. What was said of 
them who resisted these? That they disturbed the 
peace, that they caused schism, etc. 

Four sc/ts of persons: zeal without knowledge; 
knowledge without zeal ; neither knowledge nor 
zeal, and zeal and knowledge. The three first 
condemn it, and the last absolve it and are ex- 
communicated by the Church, and nevertheless 
save the Church. 


XVIII. 

A portrait carries with it absence and presence, 
pleasure and displeasure; the reality shuts out 
absetjpe and displeasure. 

XIX, 

• € 

There are three means of belief: reason, custom, 
and inspiration. The Christian religion, which 
alone has reason, docs not admit as her true 
children those who believe without inspiration; 
tiof that she exclude reason and custom,— -on 
the contrary, —but 4iley must open their minds 
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to proofs and confirm themselves in them by 
custom, and yield themselves through humiliations 
to inspiratioa, which ^lone can have true and 
salutary effect : “ Ne evacueiur crtix Chrisii!' 


XX. 

There are two w^s of convincing people of the 
truths of our religion: the one by the. force of 
reason, the other by the authority of him who 
speaks. 

VVe use the first, not the last We do not say, 
“ That must be believed, for the Scripture which 
asserts it is divine,” but “ It must be believed for 
such-and-such a reason,” — which arc weak argu- 
ments, reason being adaptable to everything. 

XXL 

We never rest in the present. We anticipate 
the future as though it were too slow, and as if to 
hasten it, or we recall the past, to delay 
though it were too fleeting : so imprudent are we, 
that we dally in times which arc not our own, 
thinking not of the only time which belongs to us, 
and so vain, that we dream of those that are no 
more, and let the only one which is, escape without 
a thought. It is because, as a rule, the present 
displeases us. Wc hide it from sight if it is vexa- 
tious, and lament to see it pass if it is agreeablet 
We try to hold it by mean# of the futuj*e, and 
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think to dispose things which are not in our hands 
for a time at which we have no certainty of 
arriving. 

Let each examine his tjioughts, and he will find 
them constantly occupied with the past and the 
future. We scarcely think of the present at all, 
ajwi if \ye do think of it, it is only to draw from 
it guidance for the future. The present is never 
our aim, and while it and the past are our means, 
the future alone is our end. Thus we never live, 
but are always hoping to live, and, constantly pre- 
paring ourselves to be happy, it is beyond doubt 
that we never shall be happy. . 

XXII. 

What vanity is painting, which attracts admira- 
tion by Its resemblance to things whose originals 
we do not admire ! 


XXIII. 

Such is the sweetness of glory that to whatsoever 
ob^ct it is attached, even death, that we love. 

XXIV. 

Csofiar w^s too old, it seems to me, to go about 
amusing himself by conquering the world. This 
amusement was good for Augustus or Alexander, — 
they were young men, and young men are difficult 
to restrain, but Caesar, ought to have been more 
mature. 
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Whoso sees not the vanity of the world is him- 
self very vain.^ And who does not see it, except 
young people who are ^occupied with bustle and 
dive|sion, and the thought oDthc future? But 
deprive them of their diversion, and you will see 
them pine away with ennui ; they then feel their 
nothingness without being aware of it; for to be 
made intolerably ^retched as soon as one is 
reduced to unalleviated self-contemplation is to 
be unhappy indeed. 

i 

XXVI. 

Men occupy themselves by pursuing a ball or a 
hare; it is the amusement even of kings. 

XXVII. 

Too much and too little wine : give him none, 
and he cannot find truth; give him too much, and 
it is the same. 


XXVIII. 

“ Why do you kill me?'* “What, do you live 
on the other side of the w^ter? My friend, if you 
lived on this side, I should be an assassin, and it 
would be wrong to kill you thus; but since you live 
on the other side, I am a brave man, and it is a 
lawful act’* 
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XXIX. 

If we read too quickly or too slowly we under- 
stand nothing. 


XXX. 

Pf how many kingdoms do wc know nothing! 

XXXI. 

A little thing consoles qs, because a little thing 
distresses us. 


XXXII. 

Begin by pitying the unbelievers : their condi- 
tion makes them unhappy enough. They should 
not be abused, unless that serves a good purpose; 
but it does harm to them. 

XXXIII. 

The impious, who profess to follow reason, 
ougl^ to be exceptionally skilful in argument. 
What, then, do they say ? “ Do we not see,'" say 

they, “beasts living and dying like men, and Turks 
like Christians ? They have their ceremonies, 
prophets, doctors, saints, religions, like us,” etc. Is 
that contrary to Scripture ? Does it not tell us all 
that ? 

If you care little to know the truth, here is 
enough of it to leave^you in peace. But if you 
desire to know it \vith all your heart, this is not 
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sufficient, — look at the circumstances. This will be 
enough for a question of philosophy ; but here, 
where everything is concerned . . . And yet, after 
a passing thought of this kind they will amuse 
themselves, etc. Let them* inquire into this 
religion, even if it does not give the reason of 
this obscurity : it may be that it will teach it u£* 

XXXIV. 

Faith differs from proof : the one is human, the 
other is a gift from God. Justus ex fide vivit!* 
It is of this faith, which God himself instils into 
the heart, that the proof is often the instrument ; 
^^fides ex audiiu but this faith is within the 
heart, and makes us say not “ Sciol' but ” Credo** 

XXXV. 

We run heedlessly into the precipice after setting 
something in front of us to hinder our seeing it. v ; 

XXXVI. 

% 

Man is not worthy of God ; but he is not in- 
capable of being made worthy of Him* It is 
beneath God to attach Himself to miserable man, 
but it is not beneath Him to take man out of his 
misery. 

xxxvri. 

Men scorn religion ; they hate it, and fear thai 
it may be true. To remedy tjiis, it is necessary to 
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begin by showing that religion is not Contrary to 
reason, but worlhy of reverence, so as to inspire 
respect for it; next we niust make* it lovely, so 
that the good may wish that it might be true ; and 
then show that it is true. 

^yorthy of reverence, because it has a deep 
knowledge of man. 

Worthy of love, because it promises the true 
good. 

xxxyiii. 

If Jesus Christ had come only to sanctify, the 
whole of Scripture and everything would point to 
it, and it would be easy to convince the unbelievers ; 
if Jesus Christ had come only to make blind, all 
his conduct would be confu.sed, and we should 
have had no means of convincing unbelievers. 
But, as He has come sanctificationem et in 
scandaiumi* as saith Isaiah, we cannot convince 
the unbelievers, and they cannot convince us, but, 
even thus, we do convince them, since wc say that 
His Xonduct carries no conviction on either side. 

XXXIX. 

• 

When the word of God, which is true, is literally 
false, it is true in spirit, as “ Sede a dexiris meis^* 
which is false in the letter, but true in spirit In 
these expressions G<^ is spoken of humanly, and 
they signify merely that the purpose which men 
have in seating an;;^ one at their right hand^ God , 
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has also. It is therefore a mark of God^s purpose, 
not of His manner of executing it. Thus, when it 
says, “ God h^s accepted the odour of your 
fum^^, and will give you in recompense a fruitful 
land,” it means that the same purpose that a 
man who accepts your perfumes would have^Jn 
giving you a fruitful land in recompense, God will 
have towards you,# because you have the sarne 
intention towards Him that a man has towards 
one to whom he offers perfumes. Thus Iratus 
est” Jealous God.” For the things of God being 
inexplicable, they cannot be called otherwise, and 
the Church to-day still uses them. “ Quia con- 
foriavit seras^' etc. 


XL. 

Two errors — first, to take everything literally ; 
secondly, to take everything spiritually. 

XLI. 

There arc some who see plainly that mWs^nly 
enemy is lust, which diverts him from God, and 
not God, nor any other good but God, and not 
a fruitful land. Those who believe that good is 
in the flesh, and evil in that which diverts man 
from sensual pleasures, let them take their fill 
of them, and die thereof. 

But those who seek God with all their hearts, 

•I ' 

those who are unhappy only when He is out of 
their sight, those who have no desire,, but to possess 
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Him, and who are enemies of those who vifould 
turn them from Him, those who sorrow to sec 
themselves encompassed land dominated by such 
foes, let them contort themselves ; I bring them 
good tidings, there is a Deliverer for them. I 
wiW show Him to them. I will show them that 
they have a God, but to the others I will not 
show Him. I will show that a Messiah has 
been promised, who should deliver them from 
their enemies, and that He has come to deliver 
them, not from their enemies, but from their sins. 

When David foretold that the Messiah should 
deliver His people from their enemies, it might 
carnally be believed that he meant from the 
Egyptians, and then I should not know how to 
show that the prophecy is accomplished. But 
it may well be that he means from sins, for in 
truth the Egyptians are not enemies, but sins 
are. The word enemies, therefore, is ambiguous. 
But if he says elsewhere, as he docs, with Isaiah 
and others, that He shall deliver His people from 
thei? sins, the uncertainty is removed, and the 
double sense of “enemies^’ is reduced to the simple 
sense of “sins”; for if he had sins in his mind, 
he might very well express them as enemies, 
while if he were thinking of enemies, he could 
not call them sins. 

And Moses, David, and Isaiah also employ 
^ these terms. Who, ^herefore, shall say that they 
have not the same sense, and that David^s mean- 
ing when he speaks^ of enemies, which is evidently 
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that of sins, was not the same as that of Moses 
when speaking of enemies? Daniel prays for 
the deliverance of the people from captivity undent 
thei^i enemies, but he was thinking of sins, and, 
to prove it, he says that Gabriel came to tell him 
that his prayer was heard, and that he had but 
seventy weeks to wait, after which the people 
would be delivered# from iniquity, and an end ho 
made of sin ; and the Deliverer, the Holy of 
holy ones, should bring in everlasting righteous- 
ness, hot of the law, but eternal. 

XLII. 

As soon as the secret of figures is once disclosed, 
it is impossible not to sec it Read the Old Testa- 
ment in this light, and see whether the sacrifices 
were real, if kinship with Abraham were the true 
cause of God’s favour, if the promised land were 
the true place of repose. No. Therefore lhe$$ 
were figures. 

Let all ordained ceremonies, all commandmWt^^, 
which are not towards charity, be looked at in^this 
way, and it will be seen that they are its types. 

All these sacrifices and ceremonies, therefore, 
were cither figures or foolishness. But thfere are 
some plain things which are too high to be 
accounted foolishness. 


XLIII. 

Those who find it difficult to believe, in seeking 
a reason for the disbelief of 6ie J^ws, say,*** If it 
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was clear, why did they not believe? *' Arid they 
almost wish that they might believe, so as not to 
be influenced by the example of their ftfusal. But 
it Is this very refusal which is the foundation of 
our belief. We should be less incliried to it w^erc 
our.belief theirs. We should then have a more 
ample pretext. It Is wonderful to have made the 
Jews such lovers of the things foretold, and such 
enemies of their fulfilment ! 

XLivl 

The world in general has the faculty of not 
considering things which it docs not w^ish to 
consider. ** Think not on the passages concerning 
the Messiah,” said the Jew to his son. Ours fre- 
quently do so. Thus false religions, and even the 
true one, are preserved in regard to many people. 
But there are some who are not able to keep 
themselves from thinking, and the more they arc 
forbidden, the more they think. Such forsake the 
false religions and even the true one, if they do not 
find sound discourses. 

XLV. 

** I shAild have soon quitted pleasures,” they say, 
*‘if I had faith.** And I say to you, “You would 
soon have faith had you quitted pleasures.” Thus 
it is for you to begin. If I could I would give you 
faitji, and thus prove^the truth of what you say. 
But I cannot But you can indeed quit the 
fdeasures, and proyc what I tell you is true. 
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XLVI. 

It is vaii'i to say, “ It must be acknowledged 
that the Christian religion is marvellous!” “It is 
bemuse you have been born •in it,” they will tell 
you. So far from that, I harden myself against it 
for this very reason, for fear that it will bias ftie ; 
but, although I be born in it, I do not cease to find 
it marvellous. • 

XLVI I. 

Scripture has provided for the consolation of all 
conditions of men, and for the intimidation of all 
conditions of men. Nature seems to have done 
the same by her two infinities, naturcil and moral, 
for we shall always have high and low, more clever 
and less clever, more elevated and more miserable, 
that our pride may be put down and our abase- 
ment relieved. 

XLVIII. 

Isaiah vi. — The Red Sea, typifying the Redemp- 
tion. “ <7/ sdath quod Films habet potestaUm 
remiitendi peccata, (ibi dico: SurgeP 

God, wishing to show that He could make a 
people holy with an invisible holiness, and ^ill them 
with an everlasting glory, has made some things 
plain. Since nature is an image of grace. He has 
dealt with the blessings of nature as He will deal 
with the blessings of grace, in order that it might 

be manifest that He could do the invisible, since 

« 

He can certainly do the visible. « He ha^ there- 
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fore saved this people from the flood, He has 
raised them up from Abraham, ransomed them 
from their enemies, and setfthem in tranquillity. 

God’s purpose was not to save them from the 
flood and raise up a people from Abraham, merely 
to l;vin<j them into a fruitful country. And like- 
wise grace is only the figure of glory, and not the 
ultimate aim. Grace was typified by the law, and 
herself typifies glory; but she is at once ifs type 
and its principle or cause. 

Man*s ordinary life is like that of the saints. 
Both seek satisfaction, and they differ only in the 
object in which they set it. They call those who 
hinder them their enemies. God therefore has 
shown His power to give invisible gifts, in that He 
has the power to dispose of the visible. 

XLIX. 

As Jesus Christ remained unknown among men, 
so His truth remains among common opinions, 
without any external diflerence; and in like man- 
ner the Eucharist among ordinary bread. 


L. 

God would dispose the will rather than the 
mind. Perfect light would nourish the intellect, 
and starve the will. 


LL 

'f he atheist^s complaint, — “ But we have no 
light”!. 
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LI I. 

What havQ they to say against the resurrection, 
and against the concepfion of the Virgin ? Which 
is Ihe more difficult, to proiluce a ihan or an 
animal, or to reproduce it ? And if they had 
never seen a certain kind of animal, could they tell 
whether it was produced without the company, of 
the one with anoth*cr ? 


LIII. 

That which his highest intelligence has taught 
to man, this religion has imparted to her children. 

LIV. 

He who says that man is too small to be worthy 
of communion with God must himself be very 
great to pass judgment on the matter. 


LV. 

Pursuit of the true good.— The generally of 
men set happiness in fortune and external posses- 
sions, or at any rate in diversion. Philosophers 
have shown the vanity of this, and have sQt happi- 
ness where they could. 


I.VI. 

Human nature is all nature: an/ma/** 

There is nothing which is not made natural ; there 
is nothing natural which cannot be^got rid ©f. 
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LVIL 

In spite of the sight of all the troubles which 
agitate us and hold us fast,^ve have atl irrepressible 
instinct which elevates us. 

Lvni 

Nothing is so intolerable to man as to be in a 
state of perfect repose, without passions, without 
business, without diversion, without employment. 
He then feels his nothingness, his desolation, his 
limitation, his dependence, his impotence, his 
emptiness. And forthwith from the depths of his 
soul will come weariness, gloom, sadness, chagrin, 
vexation, and despair. 


LIX. 

So obvious is the duplicity of man, that there 
are some who have thought that wc have two 
souls, a simple subject appearing to them in- 
capable of such sudden fluctuations between an 
extedfeive presumption and a fearful despondency. 


LX. 

Of tlie deiire to be esteemed by those about us^ 

— Pride is so naturally inherent in us, amidst all 
our troubles and errors, etc.: we gladly lose even 
life itself, provided that people talk about it 1 
• Vanity: play, ch^e, visiting, false comedies, 
perpetuity of name. 
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LXL 

Vanity is so fixed in the human heart, that a 
soldier, a navvy, a cook, a street-porter, plumes 
himself and wishes to have his admirers, and even 
philosophers desire them ; and those who write 
against glory wish for the glory of having written 
well ; and those who read what is written wdsh for 
the glory of having; read it ; and I who write this 
perhaps have this desire, and maybe those who 
shall read it . . . 

LXir. 

Why is my knowledge limited — or my stature — 
or my existence to a hundred years instead of a 
thousand ? What reason had nature for giving me 
so many, and choosing this rather than some 
other number out of an infinity from which there 
is no more reason to choose one than to choose 
another, since one does not put itself more forward 
than another? 


LXIII. 

* [Since we cannot be universal and know aU that 
is to be known about everything, we must know 
a little of everything. For it is vastly better to 
know something of everything than afl of one 
thing; this universality is the finer. If one could 
have both, so much the better ; but since a choice 
has to be made, it must fall on the former, and the 
world is conscious of it and acts accord ingly-rfar 
the world is frequently a very good judge.] 
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LXIV. 

[My caprice makes me hate a croaker, and 
a person who blows while gating. Caprice has 
great weight What shall wc gather from this? 
That we should follow this inclination because 
it is natural? No, but that we should resist it] 

LXV. 

Source of contradictions. — A God humiliated 
even to the Cross; a Messiah triumphant over 
death by His death ; two natures in Jesus Christ ; 
two comings; two states of man*s nature. 

LXVI. 

Who taught the Evangelists the qualities of 
a perfectly heroic soul, that they were able to 
delineate it so exactly in Jesus Christ? Why 
do they make Him weak in His agony? Could 
they not describe an unfaltering death? Yes, for 
the same St. Luke depicts the death of St. Stephen 
as stronger than that of Jesus Christ. They 
therefoi^ make Him capable of fear before the 
necessity to die be come, and then they make 
Him wholly strong. But when they show Him 
so troubleci, it is while He troubles Himself ; when 
men trouble Him, He is perfectly strong. 

LXVII. 

The style of the Gospels is marvellous in so 
many respects, and, among others, in never 
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directing any invective against the tormentors 
and enemies of Jesus Christ. For none is em- 
ployed against Judas, or Pilate, or any of the 
Jews, by any of the narrators. 

Trtad this reserve of the evangelical historians, 
as well as many other features of so lofty a nature, 
been assumed, merely that it might be remarked 
upon, if they had not ventured to remark upon 
it themselves, th^y would not have failed to find 
friends to make these remarks for them. But 
as they acted thus unaffectedly, and from a 
perfectly unselfish motive, they had it remarked 
by hbne. And I believe that many of these 
things have been unobserved up to the present, 
and that it is this which witnesses to the dis- 
interestedness with which the thing was done. 

LXVIH. 

Evil is never wrought so completely and so 
cheerfully as when it is wrought for conscience* 
sake. 

LXTX. 

As the mind becomes corrupted, so also does 
the judgment. The mind and the judgment arc 
formed by conversation ; the mind anfl the judg- 
ment arc spoiled by conversation, so that good 
or bad conversations cither form or spoil it It 
is all-important, therefore, to know how to dis- 
criminate, in order to form one’s judgment and 
not to spoil it, and th^ distinction cannot be 
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made unless the judgment is already formed aiid 
unspoiled. Thus we have a circle, aild fortunate 
are they who can get out of |t. 

" LXX. 

TJ^e infinite distance between body and mind 
typifies the infinitely more infinite distance between 
the mind and love, for love is above nature. 

All the pomp of greatness has no attraction 
for men of intellectual pursuits. The greatness 
of the intellectual is invisible to kings, to the 
rich, to captains, to all the carnally great. The 
greatness of wisdom, which is nothing if not of 
God, is invisible to the carnal and to the in- 
tellectual. These arc three different species of 
the genus. 

Great geniuses have their sphere of dominion, 
their greatness, their victory, their lustre, and 
have no need of external greatness, with which 
they have no relation. T4iey are seen, not by 
the eye, but by the mitad, and that suffices. The 
saints^hav^ their sphere of dominion, their glory, 
their victory, their lustre, and have no need of 
carnal or intellectual greatness, with which they 
have no® relation, for such grandeurs as these 
neither add to nor diminish their own. They 
are beheld by God and the angels, and not by 
the eye or by the inquiring intellect. God is 
sufficient for them. 

Archimedes would tfe held in the same venera- 
tion, even with no glofy. He has not fought battles 

3 . 
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for the eye, but he has supplied every intellect with 
his discoveries. Oh, how he has shone before the 
mind ! Jesus Christ, without possessions and With- 
out any outward show of knowledge, is in His own 
order of sanctity. He has given no inv^ention, He 
has borne no sway; but He was patient, ijieek, 
holy, holy before God, terrible to evil spirits, 
sinless. Oh, in what great splendour and wondrous 
magnificence is He come before the eyes of the 
heart, which behold wisdom ! 

It would have been useless for Archimedes to 
play the prince in his geometrical books, although 
he was so indeed. It would have been useless for 
our Lord Jesus Christ to introduce pomp into His 
reign of holiness, to appear as a king; but He 
indeed came with the splendour of His own order. 
It is very foolish to be offended at the lowliness of 
Jesus Christ, as if this lowliness were of the same 
order as the glory tliat He came to make manifest 
Let us consider this glory in His life, His passion, 
His obscurity, His death, in the choice of His elect, 
in their desertion, in His secret resurrection, Snd in 
everything we shall find it so great that we shall 
Lave no reason to be offended by a lowliness 
which is not there. But there are some 4vho can 
admire only carnal glories, as if there were no 
intellectual glories, and others who admire only 
the intellectual, as if wisdom did not offer others 
infinitely higher. 

All bodies, the firmament, the stars, the earth 
and its kingdoms, are not woitii the smallest mind, 
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for a mind knows them, and itself, and bodies 
know nothing. All bodies together, and all minds 
t<^ther, and all the productions of both, are not 
worth the least act of love, for love is of an order 
infinitely higher. 

IJrom all bodies together we cannot succeed in 
getting one single little thought : it is impossible^ 
thought belongs to another order. From all bodies 
and all minds together, wc cannot draw one move- 
ment of true love : it is impossible, for love is of 
another order, and above nature. 

LXXI. 

Proofs of Jesus Christ*— The hypothesis of 
false apostles is very absurd. Let it be worked 
out— imagine these twelve men assembled after 
the death of Jesus Christ, conspiring to say that 
He was risen from the dead : thereby they attack 
all the powers. The human heart is strangely 
inclined to triviality, change, promises, and posses- 
sions Had one of these men been drawn aside 
ever so little by all these attractions, and, what is 
more, by persons, by tortures, and by death, they 
would have been lost Let it be worked out. 

LXXII. 

L The greatness and the misery of man are so 
cvi4ent that the true religion must of necessity 
teach them, and there %iust be some ruling prin- 
ciple •both of the •greatness and of the mi^ry. 
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Religion, then, must account to us for these sur- 
prising contradictions. 

In order to make man happy, religion must 
show him that there is a God ; that he is required 
to Him ; that our real happiness is to be in Him, 
and our only ill to be cut off from Him; it njust 
recognise that we are surrounded by a darkness 
which hinders us from knowing God and loving 
Him; and that asdur duty requires us to love God, 
and our lust diverts us from Him, we are thus full 
of unrighteousness. It must show us the reason 
for our aversion from God and our own welfare. 
It must teach us the remedies for our helplessness, 
and the means of obtaining these remedies. Let 
every one examine all the religions of the world, 
and see if there be any other than Christianity 
which can satisfy him. Can the philosophers satisfy 
him, who offer as the total good the things we 
possess in ourselves? Is this the true good? 
Have they found a remedy for our ills? Have 
they cured man’s presumption by making him 
equal with God ? Those who have compareel us 
to beasts, and the Mahometans wKo have offered 
us worldly pleasures as the total good, even in 
eternity, — have they produced a remedy for our 
concupiscence? 

What religion, then, will teach us how to cure 
pride and lust? In short, what religion will teach 
us our good, our duty, the weaknesses which turn 
us from them, the cause of these weaknesses, 
their remedies, and the means* of procuring^these 
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remedies? None of these other religions can 
do it Let us see what the Wisdom of God can 
compass. « 

” Expect not/' s§ith she, ‘‘either truth or con- 
solation from man. It is I who have made you, 
atifl who alone can teach you what you are. But 
you are now no longer in the state in which I 
made you. I created man holy, innocent, j^erfect ; 
I filled him with light and understanding; I 
showed him my glory and my wonders, and the 
eye of man beheld God's majesty. He was not 
then in the darkness which now obscures his sight, 
nor subject to the mortality and wretchedness 
which now afflict him. But he was not able to 
support such glory without falling into presump- 
tion. He desired to stand alone, and to be inde- 
pendent of my help. He broke away from my 
control, and as he measured himself against me by 
desiring to find his happiness in his own being, I 
have abandoned him to himself, and, causing the 
creatures who were once in subjection to man to 
revolt against him, I have made them his enemies, 
so that he has now become like to them, and so 
estranged from me that there remains to him 
scarcelj^one faint glimmer of light concerning his 
creator, so greatly has his understanding been ex- 
tinguished or bedimmed. The senses, independent 
of reason and often its masters, have carried him 
away in search of pleasures. Every creature vexes 
or tries him, and dominates him either by com- 
pelling force, or by ^ductivc gentleness — ^which 
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Is the more terrible and more complete domination. 
That is the state in which men now are. While 
preserving from their fipt nature some feeble in- 
sti^jCt of happiness, they arc absorbed in the 
miseries of their blindness, and of the lust which 
has become their second nature. 

By this principle which I put before you, you 
can discover the cjuse of the many contradictions 
which have surprised all men, and which have 
given rise to so many different opinions. Mark 
all man’s impulses towards greatness and glory, 
which even the experience of so many miseries 
cannot stifle, and sec if their mainspring be not in 
another nature. 

II. “ In vain, 0 men, do ye seek within yourselves 
the cure for your troubles ! All your knowledge 
can only teach you that it is not within you that 
ye find the true or the good. Thilosophers have 
promised them to you, and have promised what 
they have not been able to perform, knowing 
neither your true state nor your tru® good. How, 
then, should th^y give remedies for diseases which 
they have not known ? Your chief ills are pride, 
which estranges you from God, and lust, which 
binds you to earth ; and they have done nothing 
but encourage one at least of these maladies. If 
they have set God before you for an object, it has 
only been to exercise your vainglory: they have 
made you think that you arc like Him and by 
nature conformable to Him: And those who have 
seen the vanity of this pretension have cast you 
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into the other abyss, by giving you to understafid 
that your nature is akin to that of the beasts, and 
hai^c led you to seek your ^ood in the lusts which 
are the portion of animals. This is not the vyay to 
cure you of your unrighteousness, which these sages 
have never understood. 

**[By me alone can these things be taught you, 
and to those 'vho listen to me I impart them. The 
books which I have put into men's hands show 
them very plainly. But I would not have this 
knowledge to open. I teach men that which can 
make them happy : why refuse to hear me? Seek 
not satisfaction in the world, hope for nothing from 
men. In God alone is your good, and your sove- 
reign happiness consists in knowing Him and 
living in eternal union with Him. Your duty is to 
love Him with all your heart. He has created 
you. . . .”] 

III. Adam — Jesus Christ 

If you are made one with God, it is by grace, 
and not by nature; if you are abased, it is by 
penitence, and not by nature ; hence, this double 
capacity. . . . 

You are not in the state in which you were 
created.* Thes^ two states being patent, it is im- 
possible for you not to recognise them. Follow 
your motives, observe yourselves, and see if you do 
not find there the most salient features of both 
these natures. Can so many contradictions exist 
in one single individual? 

InccMnprehcnsible?-i-All which is incompfc- 
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hen^iblc docs not cease to be ; the infinite number, 
an infinite space equal to the finite. 

Incredible that God may unite Himself with us? 
— This conviction comes of contemplating our 
VBencss. But if you hold it sincerely, follow it out 
as far as 1 do, and see that we are indeed so vile 
that of ourselves we cannot know whether His 
mercy can make us capable of Him. For I would 
know whence this animal, which knows itself to be 
so feeble, has the right to measure the mercy of 
God and to set such limits to it as its fancy may" 
suggest. So far from knowing what God is, man 
knows not what he is himself, and, troubled by the 
sight of his own condition, he dares to say that 
God cannot put this communion within his power. 
But I would ask him if God desires any other 
thing of him except that, through knowing God, 
he love Him, and why he believes that God cannot 
make man to know and love Him, since man is 
naturally capable of love and knowledge. It is 
beyond question that he knows that he is, and that 
he loves something. Therefore, if he perceive any- 
thing through the surrounding darkness, and if he 
find among the things of the earth anything he 
can love, why, if God gives him some ray front His 
own Being, shall he not be capable of knowing and 
loving Him in the manner that it shall please Him. 
to reveal to us? Therefore, there is assuredly an 
intolerable presumption in this kind of argument, 
although it seems founded on an apparent humility 
which is neither sincere nor fcasonabie if it does 
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nat make us confess that, knowing neither otir- 
selves nor what we are, we can learn it only of 
God, 

IV, I do not rec^uire you to submit your belief 
to me without reason, and I do not mean to 
enthral you by tyranny. Nor do I mean to give 
you reasons for everything ; and to reconcile these 
contradictions. I intend to make you see clearly, 
by convincing evidence, the divine tokens in me, to 
satisfy you of what I am, and draw authority to 
myself by vronders and proofs which you cannot 
reject, so that consequently you may be assured of 
the things I teach you when you find no other 
reason to refuse them but that you cannot of your- 
selves tell whether they arc or no.” 

“ God desired to ransom men, and open salvation 
to those who should seek it. But men make them- 
selves so unworthy of it, that it is but just that 
God,^because of their hardness, withhold from some 
that which He grants to others by a mercy to 
which they have no right. Had He wished to 
overdbme the obstinacy of the most hardened, He 
would have been able to do so by revealing Him- 
self to them so manifestly that they could not doubt 
the truth of H|s being, just as He shall appear at 
the last day with such noise of thunder and such 
subversion of nature that the dead shall rise and 
the blindest shall see Him,” 

“ But it is not thus that He has chosen to appear 
in His advent of peace because, so many making 
themselves unworthy, of His mercy, He desh^ci 
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to have them deprived of the good which they 
would not have. Therefore it was not just that He 
should appear in a manner manifestly divine and 
absolutely sure to convince all men; but neither 
was it just that He should come in 4 manner so 
obscure as not to be recognised by those ^who 
should sincerely seek Him. He desired to make 
Himself perfectly knowable to these, and thus, 
wishing to appear openly to those who gladly 
seek Him, and hidden to those who wilfully turn 
from Him, He so veiled His identity that He ex- 
hibited marks of Himself which arc visible tOj 
those who seek Him, and invisible to those who^ 
seek Him not. There is enough light for those 
who only desire to seek Him, and enough ptectirity 
for those contrarily disposed.” 

LXXIII. 

Jesus Christ came to confuse those who^ saw 
clearly, and to give sight to the blind ; to heal 
the sick, and to leave the whole tb die ; to call to 
repentance and justify sinners, and to leave the 
righteous in their sins ; to satisfy the poor, and to 
leave the rich empty, 

LXXIV. 

Jesus Christ said great things so simply that it 
seems as though He had not thought about them, 
and, nevertheless, so exactly that it is filain that 
Ha. did think about them. This clearness, joined 
to this artlessness, is wonderful. 
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LXXV. 

Against the objection that the Scripttire has 
no method.— The heart an4 the 'mind both have 
their method. That /)f the mind is according to 
principle and demonstration ; that of the heart is 
othemisc. One does not show that one ought to 
be loved by setting forth in order the causes of 
love ; that would be ridiculous. 

Jesus Christ and St. Paul have the method 
of charity, not of the intellect; for they wished 
to enkindle, not to instruct. So also vdth St. 
Augustine. This method consists chiefly in en- 
larging on every point which bears on the end, 
so as to keep this end constantly in view, 

LXXVI. 

The Church has had as much labour to show 
that Jesus Christ was Man, against those who 
denied it, as to show that He was God ; and the 
appearances were equal in both cases. 

* LXXVII. 

An artisan who talks of riches, an attorney who 
talks of jvar, of royalty, etc ; but the rich speak 
truly concerning riches, the king speaks coldly of 
the great gift he has just made, and God speaks 
truly concerning God. 

LXXVIU: 

The Jews, by testjn^;. if He were God, ha^e 
shown that He \fas Man. 
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LXXIX. 

Predisposition conducive to crror»~~It is a 
deplorable thing tot see men deliberating only 

the means and not on the end. Each considers 
how he shall acquit himself in his profession, but 
the choice of condition or country is determined 
by fate. It is a pitiful thing to see so many Turks, 
heretics, and infidels following their fathers’ lead 
for the sole reason that each respectively has been 
predisposed to the belief that that is the best thing 
to follow. And it is this which determines each 
one’s profession, whether that of locksmith, soldier, 
etc. Thus the savages do not wish for Provence. 

LXXX. 

A man in a cell, knowing not whether his 
sentence is given, having but an hour to learn 
it, this hour sufficing (if he know it to have been 
given) to have it revoked, it is against nature that 
he employ this hour, not in inquiring if his sentence 
is passed, but in playing at piquet; thus it is' super- 
natural that man, etc.; it is a heaviness of the 
hand of God, 

Thus, it is not only the zeal of those ‘ivho seek 
Him which proves God, but the blindness of those 
who seek Him not. 


LXXXL 

Atheism — a mark of strength of intellect, but 
only up to a certain point 
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LXXXII. 

There are only three kinds of people : tliusc who 
serve God, having found Rim ; those who are 
occupied in seeking Him, not having found Him; 
and those who live without seeking Him and 
without having found Him ; the first are reason- 
able and happy; the last arc foolish and unhappy; 
and those between them are unhappy and reason- 
able. 


LXXXIIl. 

It is well to be wearied and fatigued by the 
quest of the true good, so that we may stretch out 
our arms to the Deliverer. 

LXXXIV. 

According to one or the other of these two 
different suppositions, so must we live ' in the 
world : 

r. IPwe could live there always. 

2. If it is certain that we shall not be there long, 
and uncertain that we shall be there a single hour. 

Ours is ihis latter supposition. 

txxxv. 

The last act is tragic, however fine the comedy 
in all the rest : at the lasf they cast earth on our 
heads, and so arc we for ever. 
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LXXXVI. 

Atheists should have everything perfectly cle^ir: 
but it is not perfectly /:lear that the soul is materiaL 

c 

LXXXVII. 

Man is only a reed, the feeblest reed in natufe, but 
he is a thinking reed. There is no need for the entire 
universe to arm itsdlf in order to annihilate him : a 
vapour, a drop of water, suffices to kill him. But 
were the universe to crush him, man would yet be 
more noble than that which slays him, because he 
knows that he dies, and the advantage that the 
universe has over him ; of this the universe kno^vs 
nothing. Thus all our dignity lies in thought. 
thought we must raise ourselves, not 
and time, which we cannot fill. Let <3(1 strive, 
then, to think well, — therein is the principle of 
morality. 

LXXXVIII. 

Between us, and heaven or hell, there only 
life, of all things in the world the most frail. 

LXXXIX. 

It is curious that we rest content in the company 
of our fellows. Wretched like ourselves, powerless 
as we are, they will not aid us ; each one must die 
alone ; therefore we should act as if we were alone, 
and in that case, should we build magnificent 
houses, etc. ? We should the truth* without 
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he^tation, and did any refuse, he would show that 
he valued the esteem of m^ more than the search 

I 

Y/*' 

If it is a strange blindness to live' without find* 
ing «#ut what we are, it is a terrible blindness to 
believe in God, and to live evilly. 


Man*s sensibility to small things and his insensi- 
bility to things indicate a strange derangement 


vr'TT 

If a man know not that he is full of pride, 
ambition, lust, weakness, misery, and injustice, 
he is very blind ; and if, while knowing it, he 
do not desire to be delivered from these things, 
what can be said of such a man ? . . . What, then, 
but esteem can we have for a religion so well 
acquainted with human failings, or how can we 
but lorig for the truth of a religion which promises 
for those failings remedies so desirable ? 

^ XCIIL 

We think we play on ordinary organs when 
we play on men. They are organs indeed, but 
fantastic, inconstant, variable* Those who can 
play only the ordinary oi^ans will not find thenci* 
selves in touch with thes^ You must know where 
the [keys] are. 
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xciv. 

It is not well to be too free; it is not well to 

have every necessary. 


xcv. 

When I consider the brief span of mytdife, 
swallowed up in the eternity before and behind 
it, the small space that I fill, or even see, engulfed 
in the infinite immensity of spaces which I know 
not, and which know not me, I am afraid, and 
wonder to see myself here rather than there ; for 
there is no reason why I should be here rather than 
there, now rather than then. Who has set me here ? 
By whose order and arrangement have this place 
and this time been allotted me ? Memoria hospitis 
unius diet pmiereuntisP 


xevr. 

We are so unhappy that we cannot take pleasure 
in a thing without vexing ourselves if it go ill, 
which a thousand things can cause, and do'^cause, 
every hour. Whoever had discovered the secret 
of rejoicing in the good without troubling about 
the contrary evil, would have found the point It 
is perpetual motion. 

XCVII. 

When it is a question of judging whether war 
ought to be made and so many men killed, so 
many Spaniards condemned to death, i^ is one 
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single man who determines it, and he an intSrcst^ 
one It should be a neutral third party, 

xqv^iL 

Inconstancy, — Things have diverse qualities, and 
the' soul has diverse tendencies ; for nothing is 
simple which presents itself to the soul, and the 
soul never presents itself as simple to any object 
Thence it comes that we laugh and cry at the 
same thing 


XCIX, 

Tyranny is the desire of universal domination, 
beyond its proper sphere. 

There are divers classes of the strong, the 
beautiful, the learned, the* pious, each of which 
ought *to rule in its own place, and not elsewhere. 
Sometimes they con^e into collision, and the strong 
and the beautiful foolishly strive as to which shall 
be master; for their superiority is of different kinds. 
They do not act in concert/ and their fault is that 
they wish to bear rule everywhere. Nothing can 
do this, not even force ; it can do nothing in the 
domaltf of the learned ; it is mistress of outward 
actions alone. 

Thus speeches like these are wrong and tyranni- 
cal: *T am handsome, therefore I ought to be feared ; 
I am strong, therefo^ T ought to be loved; I 
am ... ” Tyranny js She desire to have by one? way 
that which caq be, hski only by another, Difihrent 
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‘"‘{1 . 

respect is paid to different merits ; the respect of 
love to what is lovely; the respect of fear to 
strength; the respect of, belief to knowledge. We 
ougHt to offer this respect; it k unjust t^ withhold 
it, and unjust to require it of others. And in the 
same way it is wrong and tyrannical to say, ** is 
not strong, therefore I shall not esteem him ; he is 
no't clever, therefore I shall not fear him.” 

C. 

Upon what will he establish the economy of the 
world that he wishes to govern ? On the caprice 
of each individual ? What confusion I On justice? 
Hci knows it not. 

Certainly, had he known it, he would not have 
adduced this maxim, — the commonest of all ob- 
taining among men, — that each should follow the 
customs of his country ; the glory of true equity 
would have subdued all peoples, and legislators 
would not have taken as their modll, in pla^;e of 
this unvarying justice, the whims and caprices of 
Persians and Germans. We should have seen it 
planted by every State in the world and in every 
age, instead of which we find nothing just or un- 
just which docs not change its character with its 
climate. Three degrees of elevation of the pole 
upset all jurisprudence. A meridian determines 
the truth; after a few years of possession the 
fundamental laws change; right has its epochs. 
The eutry of Saturn on the Lion indicates' to us 
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the origin of such and such a crime. A queer 
justice — bounded by a river! Truth on this side 
of the Pyrenees, error on that 

They acknowledge that justice lies not in these 
customs, but in the natural laws known in all coun- 
triei| They would certainly have obstinately main- 
tained it, if the temerity of tfie chance which has 
sown human laws had permitted one of them, at 
least, to be universal ; but the absurdity is such, 
that human caprice is so varied that there is no 
law of the kind at all. 

Larceny, incest, infanticide, parricide, have all 
had their place among virtuous actions. Can 
there be anything more ridiculous than that a 
man have the right to kill me because he lives on 
the other side of the water, and because his prince 
has a quarrel with mine, although I have none 
with him ? 

No doubt there are natural laws ; but this fine 
reason, corrupted, has corrupted all: Nihil am- 
plius nostrum est ; quod nostrum dicimiis^ artis 
estr Ex senatus-consultis et plcbiscitis crimina 
exercentur!^ “ Ut olim vitiis sic nunc legibus 
laboremusr 

From'* this i:onfusion it arises that one says 
that the essence of justice is the authority 
of the legislator; another, the convenience of the 
sovereign ; another, present custom, and this is the 
surest : nothing, according to reason alone, is just 
in itself — time disturbs everything. Custom makes 
all equity, for the simple reason that it is accepted: 
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iierein is the mystic foundation of its authority. 
Whoever traces custom back to its principle 
annihilates it. Nothin|f is so faulty as those laws 
w^ch redress faults ; whoever obeys them, because 
they are just, obeys a justice which he imagines to 
exist, but not the essence of the law : it is all self- 
contained ; it is laVSf, and nothing more. He who 
desires to examine its motive will find it so weak 
^nd so slight, that, if he is unused to contemplate 
the #onders of the . human imagination, he will 
marvel that a century has acquired for it so much 
pomp and reverence. Hart de fronder, — the art 
of subverting .states, is to shake established customs 
by sounding them at their source, that their lack 
of authority and justice may be noticed. “ It is 
necessary,’' it is said, to go back to the funda- 
mental and primitive laws of the state, which an 
unjust custom has abolished.’* This is a sure way 
of losing everything : nothing will be ti^ht accord- 
ing to this standard. However, the pn^le listen 
willingly to these speeches. They;^ shake off the 
yoke as soon as they are aware of it, anS the 
great profit by their ruin and that of the in- 
quisiiive examiners of accepted customs. But, by 
a contrary error, men sometimes think they have a 
right to do anything which is not without precedent. 
That is why the wisest of legislators said that men ^ 
must often be duped for their own good ; and 
another, a good politician, — ” Cum veriiatem^ qua 
liberetur^ ignoref^ expedit quod faifaiurP It is not 
needful for him to be convinced of the usurpation; 
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k was formerly introduced without reason, and 
now become reasonable ; it is necessary to niake it 
to be considered as authentic and eternal, and to 
hide its origin, if we do noa desire it soon to come 
to an end. • v * 

*[But perhaps the subject is beyond the range 
of reason ? Then let us examine reason^s inventions 
in things within its power. If there is anything 
to which its own interest should have made it 
apply itself most seriously, it is the search for its 
sovereign good. Let us see, therefore, where strong 
and penetrating minds have set this sovereign good, 
and if they are in agreement on the matter. 

One says that the sovereign good is in virtue ; 
an(^her sets it in pleasure ; another in the know- 
ledge of nature ; another in truth : Felix qui pQtuit 
rerum cognoscere causasF* another in total ignorance ; 
another in idleness ; others ia resisting appearances ; 
another in admiring nothing : ** Nil mirari^ prope res 
una qum possit facere et sen^are beatum; ” and true 
Pyrrhonians in their ataraxy, doubt, and perpetual 
suspe;ision; and others, more wise, think to find 
one a little better. That is very satisfying! 

If we are obliged ^0 see that, by such long and 
extendetl labour, this fine philosophy has gained 
nothing that ii^ certain, at least it may be that the 
soul will know itself? Let us hear the rulers 
of the world on the subject What have they 
thought of its substance? ^Have they located it 
more happily? What^havc they discovered of 
its origin ? of its duratipti ? of its departure ? 
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Is it, then, that the soul is yet too sublime a 
subject for the feeble lights of reason? Then let 
us reduce it to matter. Let us see if it knpws 
of what the body wiiich it animates, and the 
others that it beholds and* moves at will, are 
made? What have they known about it, these 
great dogmatists who were ignorant of nothing? 
^\Harum sententiarum ...” 

That would have sufficed, no doubt, were reason 
reasonable. It is quite reasonable enough to own 
that it has not yet been able to find anything 
fixed ; but still it does not despair of arriving at 
it ; on the contrary, it is as keen as ever in this 
search, and is assured of having within itself the 
powers necessary for this conquest. Therefore it 
must be achieved, and after having examined the 
powers through their effects, let us recognise them 
in themselves ; let us see whether it has any 
forces and any power of grasping the truth.] 

CL 

The sense of the hollowness of present pleasures, 
and ignorance of the vanity of absent pleasures, 
cause inconstancy. 

cn. 

Admiration prejudices everything from infancy: 
“Oh, how well that was spoken! Oh, how excel- 
lently done ! how wise he is 1 ” etc. The children 
of Port Royal, who are npt given this incentive to 
emulation and glory, fall intodistlcssness. 
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cm. 

It is dangerous to tell the people that the laws 
are not just, for they obey theros only because they 
believe them to be just, ‘rhis is why it is neces- 
sary to tell them at the Same tim^ that they ought 
to obey them because they arc laws, exactly aS| they 
ou§|^t to obey their superiors, not because they 
are just, but because they are superiors. In that 
way sedition is prevented, if they can be made to 
understand this, and that it is properly only the 
definition o'" justice. 

CIV* 

Theology is a science, but how at the same time 
is it many sciences! A man is one agent; but if 
he is dissected, will he be the head, the heart, the 
stomach, the veins, each vein, each portion of vein, 
the blood, each humour of the blood ? A town, a 
country, from afar, is a town and a country; but, 
as one approaches, they arc houses, trees, tiles, 
leavers, herbs, ants, legs of ants ... to infinitude; 
all this is comprised in the name of country. 

CV. 

It is beyond doubt that whether the soul be mortal 
or immortal should make all the difference to 
morals; and yet philosophers have drawn up their 
morals independently it i! they deliberate in order 
to pass away an houjr. 
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cn 

Pride, counterbalancing all miseries, Either it 
hides them, or, if it discover them, it boasts of 
its acquaintance with them. 

evil. 

Mine, thine.—“ This dog is mine,’* said ttlese 
poor children, . “ tljis is my place in the sun.” 
There is the beginning and the symbol of the 
usurpation of the whole world. 

cym. 

As fashion makes consent, so also she makes 
justice. 

CIX. 

The Preacher shows that man without God 
knows nothing and is inevitably unhappy. For 
|o have will and not power is to be unhappy.:; 
And though he wishes to be happy, and tssutepd 0^^ 
some truth, he can neither know nor desirt tty 
know. He cannot even doubt 

cx. 

The ** 1 ” is hateful You, MHon, cloal* it, but 
cloaking it does not eliminate it, therefore you 
are always hateful. By no means, for in acting 
obligingly towards every one, as we do, no one has 
reason to hate us.” Tri;^, if the “I” is hated only 
because of the annoyance w^ich it causes our- 
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selves, but if I hate it because it is unjust an^ 
makes itself the centre of everything, I shall hate 
it always. In short, the “ I” has two characters: 
it is unjust in itself, in that it makes itself the 
eentte of everything;*it la irritating to others, in 
that it desires to make them subservient to it; for 
each*^* V* is the enemy and would like to be the 
tyrant of all the rest. You remove the irritation, 
but not the injustice, and thus you make it agree- 
able — not to those who hate its injustice, but only 
to the unjust, who no longer regard it as their 
enemy, and thus you are still unjust, and can please 
only the unjust. 


CXI. 

In proportion to our enlightenment do wc dis- 
cover in man more of what is great and more of 
what is low. Common men * . . ; those who are 
somewhat above them ; the philosophers — (they 
astonish common men) ; Christians — (they astonish 
the philosophers). Who, then, will wonder that 
religion only makes us know thoroughly that 
which we recognise the more fully as wc have 
more light? 


CXII. 

It is necessary that each of us know himself ; if 
it is of no help in finding truth, it at least serves to 
order our lives, than wty^h there, is npthing mbre 
desirable. 
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CXIII. 

The Jews rejected Him, but not all; He was 
received by the holy, but not by the carnal. And 
so far from detracting ^^from His glory, that was the 
finishing touch thereto. For their reason for 
rejecting Him, and the only one to be found in 
their writings, in the Talmud or the ral^bis, is 
that Jesus Christ did not subdue nations with the 
sword, **giadiu)ft tuuin; potentissirney Is that all 
they have to say? Jesus Christ was slain, they 
tell u$; He was overcome; He did not subdue the 
Gentiles by His might and give us the spoils; He 
bestows no riches. Is that all they have to say? 
To me, it is that in which He is lovely. I would 
not have Him as they portray Him. It is plain 
that it is only His life which has hindered their 
accepting Him, and by their refusal they are wit- 
nesses beyond reproach, and, what is more, they 
thereby fulfil the prophecies. 

cxiv. 

Curiosity is merely vanity. Most frcqueMly we 
wish to know a thing only that m^y talk about 
it. Otherwise, one would not make H voyage 
never to speak of it, and for the mere pleasure of 
seeing, without the hope of ever taking about it 
to some one. 

cxv. 

So lofty a coriccption have we of the human 
spirit, that we cannot bear, to be despised by it, 
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or to lack its, esteem, and all human happiness is" 
contained in this esteem. 

cxvi.^ 

Misery* — Solomon* and Job have known and 
spoken of human misery better than any, the one 
the*kappiest, and the other the unhappiest of 
men ; the one knowing by experience the vanity 
of pleasures, the other the reality of misfortune, 

' CXVII. 

Misery, — The only thing which consoles us in 
our troubles is diversion, and yet it is the greatest 
trouble of all. For it is chiefly that which pre- 
vents us from thinking of ourselves, and which 
makes us lose [time] imperceptibly. Without 
it, we should be afflicted with ennui, and this 
ennui would drive us to seek a more effectual 
means of escape. But diversion beguiles us, and 
brings us at last insensibly to death. 

CXVIII. 

Vanity. — It is marvellous that a matter so plain 
as the vanity of the world is so little known that 
it is a strange,*, and astonishing thing to say that 
it is foolishness to seek worldly greatness. 

CXIX. 

The power of kings ,^s founded on reason and 
the folly of the people, and especially on the folly. 
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Tht greatest and most important .thing in the 
world has weakness for its foundation, and this 
foundation is wonderfully firm ; for there is 
nothing surer than that the people will be weak. 
That which is founded on ^ound reason is very 
unstable, such as the esteem of wisdom. 


CXX. 

The mind of this sovereign judge of the world 
is not so independent that he js not liable to be 
troubled by the least commotion about him. It 
does not need the report of a cannon to impede 
his thoughts ; the sound of a weather-cock or 
pulley is sufficient. Do not be surprised if he 
cannot talk well just now; a fly is buzzing in his* 
ears, and this is quite enough to make him in- 
capable of giving good counsel. If you desire 
him to discern the truth, drive away the 
which is holding his reason in check and disfiirWiig 
that powerful intelligence which govetw Sind 
kingdoms. A fine divinity! "(j? ri^^o^ssimo 
troer 


exxt 

Vanity of KnowIed|pi^|^Thc knowledge of 
outward things docs dot console me in times 
of affliction for ignorance of moral things; but 
the knowledge of moral things will always console 
me for the want of outward knowledge. 
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CXXII. 

Nevertheless, true Christians submit themselves 
to follies, because they ffe^ect not follies^ but 
the order of God, who, for the ^jhnishmerit of 
men, has made them subject to those follies; 
** O^is creaiura snbjecta 0St vanitatL Libera- 
bitur^ Thus St. Thomas explains the saying 
of St James, on the preference for the rich, that, 
if they do it not in the sight of God, they depart 
from the order of their religion. 


CXXIIL 

What surprises me most Is that men are not 
astounded at their weakness. We act seriously, 
and each follows his profession, not because it is 
really good to follow it since it is customary to 
do so, but as if each one knew for certain where 
reason and right are to be found. We are deceived 
cvety ^moment, and by a ridiculous humility we 
believe it is ou^ own fault, and not the fault of the 
art which we are always boasting of possessing. 
But it is well that there arc so many of these 
people in* the world who are not Pyrrhonians, for 
the glory of Pyrrhonism: in order to show that 
man is quite capable of more extravagant opinions, 
since he is capable of believing that he is not 
naturally and inevitably feeble, and that on the 
contrary he is naturally j^ise. , 

Notliing strengthen^ ^y^^bontsm mord than iftat 
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there are some who are not Pyrrhonians : were all 
Pyrrhonians, they would be wrong. 

c 

CXXIV/ 

TThe habit of seeing kings accompanied by guards, 
drummers, officers, and everything which mak:0s for 
respect and awe, causes their countenances when 
seen alone and* without these accompaniments to 
impress their subjects with respect and awe because 
they cannot separate in their minds the idea of the 
person from that of the suite usually attached 
thereto. And the world, not knowing that this 
effect is caused by that custom, believes that it 
comes from a natural strength, and hence these 
words, “The mark of the Divinity is imprinted 
on his visage,'’ etc, 

exxv. 

Two similar faces, neither having anything 
laughable in itself, are laughable, when together, 
by their likeness. 


cxxvt 

One does not choose to steer a ves^l him of 
the voyagers who is of the best family. 

CXXVll. 

Human nature eannot be always pressing for- 
ward; it has its ebb and it^s flow. Fever has its 
chills and its heat, and the cold sljows the intensity 
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of the fever just as much as the heat Man*^ 
inventions from century to century move in the 
same way. It is the same with the kindness and 
the malice of the world in , general. Plerumque 
grata principibtis vicesP 

CXXVIII. 

If we are too young, we do not judge well; if too 
old, the same ; if we thinic too little or too much 
of a thing, we lose our heads and become infatu- 
ated ; if we consider our work immediately it is 
finished, we are still prejudiced with regard to it, 
if too long after, we are out of touch with it; so 
with pictures, seen from too far and too near. Thus 
there is only one indivisible point which is the true 
point of view; the others are too near, too far, too 
high, or too low. In the art of painting, this point 
is determined by perspeejive. But in truth and in 
morals who shall determine it ? 

^ cxxix. 

We do not concern ourselves about being 
esteemed in towns we pass through, but when we 
stay in th^ for a time, we do concern ourselves 
about it How long is necessary? A time pro- 
portionate to our petty and trifling span of life. 

exxx. 

The power of flies ; they win battles, hinder the 
working of the mind, and eat our bodied 
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CXXXI. 

''Ferox gms^ nttllam esse viiant sine armis rati" 
They like death rather than peace; the others like 
^death rather than war. Any opink^ may be pre- 
ferable to the life of whidi the love seems so strong 
and so natural 


CXXXII. 

This [the Christian] s^t strengthens itself by its 
enemies rather than its friends ; for the weakness 
of man is much more apparent in those who are 
not aware of it than in those who ara 

CXXXIII. 

The rivers of Babylon rise and fall, and sweep 
away. O holy Sion, where nothing falls, and all is 
firm ! 

Wc must sit on the waters, not bep^ath, pr in 
them, but upon them, and not upri^L ieated, 
in order that, being seated, we humble, ■ 

and safe, being above. Bat in the povches of 
Jerusalem we shall stand erect ' 

See whether this pleasure <s stable c>r U^nsitory; 
if it pass, it is a liver of Babylon, 

cxxxiv. ^ 

f ;■ 

Tlw law has not ckf^oyed nature, but instructed 
her ; grace has not destroyed the law, but fulfilled 
it The faiih received in l^aptism Is the source of 
all the lifiiof Christians and of converted. 
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There are three orders of things — the flesh, the 
mind, the will. Kings and .the rich are the carnal, 
they make the body fheir aim. The inquiring and 
the learned make the mind their aim. The wise 
make^ighteousness their aim. 

God should reign over everything, and every- 
thing should be in correspondence with Him. In 
things of the flesh, lust has its own dominion ; in 
matters of the mind, inquiry ; in wisdom, pride. 
Not that we may not glory in possessions or 
knowledge, but these are not occasion for pride, 
for, while conceding to a man that he is learned, 
we will not cease to impress upon him that he is 
wrong in being arrogant. The proper occasion for 
pride is wisdom, for we cannot allow that a man 
has become wise and that he is wrong in being 
proud, for there pride is right. Moreover, God 
alone gives wisdom, and that is why qui gloriatur, 
in Dotnino glorieiur," 

• 

CXXXVI. 

The Mystery of Jesus. — I. Jesus in His Passion 
suffers tl?c pain which men make for Him, but in 
the Agony he suffers the pain which he makes for 
Himself “ Turbare setnitipsunir It is anguish 
coming from a hand not human, but all-powerful, 
for He must be all-powejrful to sustain it. 

Jesus seeks some consolation, at least, in His 
three dearest fr;ends, and they sleept He pra^ s 

5 
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them to stand by Him a little, and they desert 
Him completely, having so little compassion that 
it cannot keep them one moment from slumber, 
thus Jesus was left alone before |he wrath of 

God. 

Jesus is alone on earth, which not only feels and 
shares his pain, but which may know it. Heaven 
and Himself alon® have this knowledge. 

Jesus is in a garden; not, as was the first Adam, 
when he lost himself and the whole human race, 
in a garden of pleasures, but in a garden of agony/ 
where He has saved Himself and the whole human 
race. 

He suffers this pain and desertion in the awe of 
night. 

I believe that Jesus never complained but this 
once, and then it was as if He were not able to 
contain His extreme grief. My soul is sorrowful 
unto death.” 

Jesus seeks companionship and comfort from 
men. That, it seems to me, happened bi^t this 
once in His whole life. But He received neither, 
for His disciples slept 

Jesus will suffer until the end of the world, and 
meanwhile we may not sleep. * 

Jesus is utterly abandoned, even by the friends 
He chose to watch with Him; yet, finding these 
sleeping, He is grieved because of the peril to 
which they expose, not Him, but themselves, 
and with a cordial tenderness^ for them throughout 
their ingratitude, admonishes therq for their safety 
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and welfare, and warns them that the spirit Is 
willing, and the flesh weak. 

Jesus finding them again in sleep, from which 
no consideration eitl^pr for *Him or for themselves 
can keep them, has the kindness not to wake them, 
but leaves them to rest* 

prays, uncertain of His Father’s will, and 
shrinks from death, but having known that will, 
He goes before to offer Himself thereto. '' Eamus, 
Processity (John.) 

Jesus has entreated men, and they have not 
hearkened. 

Jesus, while His disciples^ slept, worked their 
salvation. For all the just, as they sleep, He does 
the same, both in the void before their birth, and 
in their sins after it. 

Once only He prays that the cup may pass, but 
He prays with submission; and twice that it may 
come, if need be. 

Jesus in weariness. 

Jesus, seeing all His friends sleeping and all 
His toes watching, commits Himself wholly to 
His Father. 

Jesus regards not the enmity of Judas, but the 
ordinance of God, whom He loves, and He owns it, 
since He calls him friend. 

Jesus tears Himself from the disciples to enter 
upon His agony, and we must tear ourselves from 
our nearest and dearest that we may imitate Him. 

Jesus being in agony^and the greatest suffering, 
let us pray the longer. 
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II. Not that He may leave us to repose in our 
sins do we implore God’s mercy, but that He may 
deliver us from them. 

ICpod gave us masters with His own hand, O 
how willingly should we obey them 1 The neces- 
sity and the events are infallibly such masters. 

“ Be comforted: thou wouldest not seek M^jA^dst 
thou not found Me.’^ 

“In my agony I thought of thee: such drops of 
blood have I shed for thee.” 

“It is to tempt Me rather than to test thyself, 
to think how well thou wouldest do were such and 
such a thing absent. I will work it in thee if it come 
to pass.” ; . 

“Conform thyself to My rules; see how WttU I 
have guided the Virgin and the saints wh4^Bst Me 
work in them.” 

“The Father approves all that I do.” 

“ Wouldest thou that it always cost Me the blood 
of My humanity, without any tears from thee?” 

“Thy conversion is My matter: fear not, and 
pray with confidence as for Me.” 

“ I am with thee by My word in the Scripture ; 
by My Spirit in the Church, and by inspiration ; 
by My power in the priests; By My prayer in the 
fiiithful.” 

“ Physicians will not heal thee, for in the end 
thou shalt die, but it is I who heal thee and make 
thy body immortal.” 

“Bear with chains and bodily servitude; I as 
’yet deliver thee but from the spiritual” 
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“ I am more thy friend than this one or that* for 
I have done for thee more than they, and they 
would not suffer this that Lhavc suffered of thee, 
nor die for thee in the tfflie of thy faithlessness 
and cruelty, as I have done, and as 1 am ready to 
do, and do, in My elect and in the Holy Sacra- 
ment^ 

‘ “ Didst thou know thy sins thou wouldst lose 
heart** 

I will lose it then, Lord, for I believe their 
malice, on assurance.” 

No; for ^ who teach it thee, will cure thee of 
these sins, and that I tell it thee is a ^ign that I 
will cure thee. In measure as thou dost expiate 
them, thou wilt know them, and to thee it shall be 
said, See the sins which are remitted to thee. 
Therefore do penance for thy secret sins and for 
the hidden malice of the sins thou knowest.** 

“ I^rd, I give thee all.” 

I love thee more dearly than thou hast loved 
thy impurities. ‘ Ut immundus pro luto' ” 

“ Let the glory be Mine, and not thine, worm 
and clay.’* 

“ Inquire of thy director, when My words arc 
to thee an occasion of evil, or vanity, or curiosity.” 

III. I look into the gulf of my pride, curiosity, 
and lust. I find there no relation to God, or to 
Jesus Christ the righteous. But He has been 
made trespass for me. All thy scourges are 
fallen on Him, He i#more abominable than I, 
and so far from abhorring me, He counts Himself 
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Honoured that I go to Him and succour Him. 
But He has healed Himself, and with greater 
reason He will heal me. I must add my wounds 
to I|is, and join me to -Him, and in saving Himself 
He will save me. But they must not be added to 
in the future.” 

“ Eritus sicut dii scienies bonum et 
Every one plays God, in judging, “ This is good 
or bad,” and in lamenting or rejoicing too much 
>ovcr events. 

Do small things as if they were great, because 
of the majesty of Jesus Christ, who works them in 
us, and who lives our life ; and great things as 
small and easy, because of His omnipotence. 

Pilate*s false justice only makes Jesus Christ to 
suffer, for he causes Him to be scourged for his 
false justice, and then kills Him. It would have 
been better to have slain Him at first. Thus the 
falsely just : they do good works or evil to please 
the world, and show that they are not wholly for 
Jesus Christ, for they are ashamed of Him. And 
finally, in great temptations or when occasiomofiers, 
they slay Him. 


cxxxvri. 

I behold Jesus Christ in every person and in 
ourselves: Jesus Christ as Father, in His Father; 
as Brother, in His brethren ; as poor, in the poor; 
as rich^ in the rich ; as doctor and priest, in the 
priests ; as sovereign, in princes ; etc. For by His 
glory He is all that is great, being God, and by 
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His mortal life all that is small arid pitiful, since 
He has taken this unhappy condition upon Him, 
that He may be in every person and a pattern for 
every condition, 

•cxxxvill. 

The just man acts by faith in the smallest things: 
whence rebukes his servants, he desires their con- 
version by the spirit of God, and prays God to 
correct them, and expects as much from God as 
from his reproofs, and prays God to bless his 
corrections. 

CXXXTX. 

It seems to me that Jesus Christ, after His 
resurrection, allows only Ilis wounds to be touched 
— Noli me tangerel* We must be united only to 
His sufferings. 

He presents Himself as mortal in the communion 
of the Last Supper, as risen to the disciples at 
Emmaus, as ascended into heaven to the whole 
Church, 

CXL 

The inward must be joined to the outward, in 
order to obtain of God; that is to say, we fall on 
our knees and pray with our lips, that the stiff- 
necked man, who would not submit himself to God, 
be now submitted to the creature. To expect help 
from what is outward, is superstition ; to be un- 
willing to join what is outward to what is inward, 
is pride. 
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CXLI. 

There arc perfections in nature, to show that she 
is the image of God, and imperfections, to show 
thia|«he is only the imapge. 

CXLII. 

Man being accustomed, not to create mQi?ft,l)ut 
only to reward it where he finds it already created, 
judges of God by himself. 

CXLIII. 

On confessions and absolutions without marks 
of regret. — God regards only what is within ; the 
Church judges only by what is without God 
absolves directly He secs penitence in the heart; 
the Church, when she sees it in works. God 
will make a Church pure within, which by its in- 
ward and entirely spiritual holiness confounds the 
inward impiety of the proud, the wise, and the 
Pharisees ; and the Church will make an assembly 
of men whose outward morals are so pure that^they 
confound those of the heathen. If the Church 
have hypocrites within her, but so well cloaked 
that she does not recognise the poison, she bears 
\yith them; for while they are unaccepted of God, 
whom they cannot deceive, they are accepted of 
men, whom they do deceive. Thus she is not 
dishonoured by their conduct, which in appearance 
is holy. But you would have the Church judge 
neither the inward, because that belongs only to 
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God, nor the outward, because God dwells only on 
the inward, and so, taking from her all choice of 
men, you retain in the Church those who are most 
licentious and who so utterly dishonour her, that 
the Jewish synagogues and the sects of the philo- 
sophers would have banished them as unworthy 
and abhorred them as impious. 

CXLTV. 

It is true that there is pain in entering upon 
piety. But this pain comes not from the nascent 
piety, but from the impiety which is yet within 
us. If our senses did not set themselves against 
penitence, and our corruption against God’s purity, 
it would have no pain for us. Wc suffer only in 
proportion as our natural vice resists the super- 
natural grace. Our heart feels torn between 
two contrary cffoits. But it would be very wrong 
to impute this violence to God, who is attacking 
us, instead of to the world, which is holding us 
back. It is as a child, whom his mother snatches 
from the arms of robbers, should love, in the pain 
he suffers, the affectionate and lawful violence of 
her who^procures his freedom, and resent only 
the rough violence and tyranny of those who 
unjustly hold him back. The hardest war that 
God can allow men in this life is to leave them 
without the war that He is come to bring : I 
am come to bring war,” faith He ; and, to instruct 
us as to this war, He ^ys, ** I am come to bring 
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Sword and fire/’ Before His coming, the world 
was living in this mistaken peace. 


rCXLV 


We alienate ourselves [from God] only when we 
alienate ourselves from charity. Before Goc} our 
prayers and our righteousness are abonfffiations, 
if they are not tlie prayers and righteousness of 
Jesus Christ. And our sins will never receive 
God’s mercy, but His justice, if they are not the^ 
sins of Jesus Christ. He has taken our sins upon 
Himself, and has admitted us to fellowship with 
Him ; for to Him virtue is proper, and sin foreign, 
while to us virtues are foreign, and sin proper. 

Let us change the standard by which we have 
hitherto judged of what is good. We have made 
this standard our own will, let us now make it 
God’s will: all that He wills for us is just, all 
that He wills [not, is evil]. 

All which is not willed by God is forbidde^tt, 
Sins are forbidden by a general declaratiw ibai 
God has made that He willed them Other 

things which He has left without a pro- 

hibition and which on that account are called 

i' - < 

permitted, nevertheless are not, always permitted. 
When God removes any of them from us, and in 
the event, which is a manifestation of His will' 
it appears that God is not willing that we should 
have a thing, it is then forbidden to us like sin, 
since it is God*s will that we do not have the one 
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any fnore than the other. There is this differentce- 
alone between the two things ; that it is certain 
that God will never will sin, while it is net certain 
that He will never will the other. But so long 
as He wills it not, must regard it as sin ; for 
the absence of God’s will, which alpne is all kind- 
ness»and righteousness, makes it unrighteous and . 
evil 


CXLVI. 

Jesus Christ did not wish to be slain without the 
forms of justice, for it is mucji more ignominious 
to die by justice than by an unjust sedition. 


CXLVII. 

The Christians’ hope of possessing infinite happi- 
ness is mingled with present joy as well as fear ; 
for they are not like those who would hope for a 
kingdom of which they are to have nothing, being 
subjects ; but they hope for holiness and freedom 
from ’./rong, and of these they already have some- 
thing. 

CXtVIIl. 

e 

When we ai'e led to do something by our pas- 
sion, we forget duty; as, for instance, we like a 
book, and read it when we ought to be doing 
something else. But to put us in mind of our 
duty, we must propose to do something which 
we dislike; and then excuse ourselves because 
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Ve have something else to do, and thus remind 
ourselves of our duty. 


CXLIX. 

The figures used in the Gospel to express the 
state of the diseased soul arc diseased bodies ; but 
because one body cannot be diseased eotfugh to 
express it fully, tl^cre must needs be many. Thus 
there is the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the paralysed, 
the dead Lazarus, the possessed. All these are 
combined in the diseased soul. 


CL. 

I aver that if everybody knew what everybody 
else said about him, there would not be four friends 
in the world. That is evident from the quarrels 
which arc caused by the indiscreet communications 
we occasionally make. 


CIJ. 

. . . On that account I reject all other religions : 
in tluit way 1 find an answer to all objections. It 
is right that a God so pure should reveal Himself 
only to the pure-hearted. Hence thic religion 
delights me, and I find it fully authorised by so 
divine a morality; but I find in it something more. 
I find it a telling point that during all human re- 
membrance it has been continuously made known 
to men that they are universally corrupt, but that 
a Restorer should come ; tKat it is not one man 
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who says this, but countless men, and an entire 
nation, prophesying and created purposely, for 
four thousand years. [ . ] 

Thus I stretch out^ my rfrms to my Deliverer, 
who, predicted during four thousand years, is 
come on earth to suffer and die for me in the 
time manner foretold; and, by His grace, I 
await death in peace, in the hope of being eternally 
united with Him ; and meanwhile I live in joy, 
whether among the blessings it may please Him 
to bestow on me, or the troubles which He sends 
for my good, and which, by His example, He has 
taught me to bear. 

CLII. 

I love poverty, because He loved it. I love 
possessions, because they afford the means of 
helping the unfortunate. I keep faith with 
every one. I return not evil to those who do 
evil to me, but I wish them a condition like to 
mine, in which neither good nor evil is received 
from men. I try to be just, true, sincere, and faith- 
ful to every man, and I have a tenderness of heart 
towards those to whom God has joined me more 
closely ; afid, whether I be alone or in the sight of 
man, in all my actions I have before me God, who 
shall judge them, and to whom I have consecrated 
them all. 

These arc my feelings, and every day of my 
life I bless my Redeemer, who lias put them into 
my heart, and who, of a man full of weaknesses, 
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misery, lust, pride, and ambition, has made one 
exempt from all these evils by the power of His 
grace, to which is due all the glory, as of myself 
I lilve only misery and error 

CLIII. 

We do not weary of eating and si eepi<i§' every 
day, for every day*hunger and slumber are renewed. 
Thus, without hunger for spiritual things, we weary 
of them. Hunger for righteousness: the eighth „ 
beatitude. 

CUV. 

Everything can be fatal to us, even the things 
which are made for our use; for instance^ in 
nature, walls can kill us, and step^ can Kill 
if wc do not walk exactly. The least movement 
affects the whole of nature: the. entire sea is 
changed by one stone. Thus, in. grace;, conse* 
quences of the least action affects everything, 
therefore everything is important In each action 
we must consider, besides the action itself, our 
present, past, and future states, and other things 
which it concerns, and see the connection between 
all these things, and then wc shall be well 
restrained. 

CLV. 

Outward worki*— There is nothing so dangerous 
as that which pleases both God and man ; for in 
the attitudes which please God and man there is 
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one thing which pleases God and another thing 
which pleases man; as the greatness of St Theresa: 
what pleases God is her d^Jep humility in her 
revelations, what pleaiBes man is her knowledge* 
And thus people take great pains to copy her 
discourse, thinking to copy her attitude, rather 
than TR4ove what God loves and to put them- 
selves into the attitude which He approves. 

It is better not to fast and to be humble, than 
to fast and be complacent. (Pharisee, publican.) 

What wouid it serve me to remind myself of 
it, if it is equally able to injure and serve me, 
and since all depends on God*s blessing, which 
He gives only to the things made for Him, and 
according to His rules and in His way, the man- 
ner thereof thus being as important as the thing 
itself, and perhaps more so, since God can draw 
good from evil, and since, without God, we draw 
evil out of good ? 

CLVI 

‘^Compare not thyself with others, but with Me. 
If thou findest Me not in those to whom thou 
tomparest thyself, thou comparest thyself to what 
is abominable ; if thou findest Me in them, com- 
pare thyself thereto. But what wilt thou compare 
thereto? thyself, or Me in thee? If thyself, it is 
an evil being; if Me, thou comparest Me to Myself. 
For I am God in all." ^ 

“I often speak to thpe and counsel thee, because 
thy guide cannot, speak to thee, for I would lipt 
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have thee lack a leader. And maybe I do so 
at his prayers, and thus he leads thee without 
thy seeing it. Thou vvouldest not seek Me if 
tliou didst not possess Me ; therefore trouble not 
thyself.’* 


CLVII. 

When in any discourse there arc words repeated, 
and in trying to correct them we find them so 
suitable that by correcting them we should spoil 
the discourse, we must let them stand ; their 
repetition is a mark of their fitness, and to alter 
them is the part of blind desire which does not 
know that the repetition is in this case no fault, 
for there is no general rule. 

CLVIII. 

Extreme intellect is accused of folly, like the 
extreme lack of it; nothing is good but mediocrity. 
It is the majority which has established this^ and 
which attacks whomsoever by any means escapes 
from it I am not exacting, I willingly consent to 
be counted as mediocre; and I refuse to be at 
the lower end, not because it is lower, but because 
it is the end ; for I should equally refuse to be set 
at the upper end. To leave the mean is to leave 
humanity : the greatness of the human mind con- 
sists in knowing how' to keep there, and so far from 
lying in emerging from it, it lies in the fact of not 
emerging from it at all. 
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CLIX, 

* [Nature has set i?s so exactly in the pentr^, 

that if we alter one side of the balance, we also 
alter the other, Jffesons, zdm That 

leads me to believe that there afe parts in the 
min(|^jvhich are so arranged that whatever touches 
the one,*touchcs also the contrary.] 

’ CLX. 

M *[I have passed much of my life believing that 
there existed a justice, and in that 1 was not mis- 
taken, for there is one according to what God has 
chosen to reveal to us. But I used not to think it 
so, and it is here that I deceived myself, for I 
believed that our justice was essentially just, and 
that I had some means of knowing it and judging 
Of it But so many times I found myself wanting 
in right judgment, that at last I became distrustful 
©f myself, and then of others. * I saw all countries 
^nd people changing, and thus, after so many 
changes of opinion on the subject of true justice, I 
knew that ours was but^a continual changing, and 
^nce then I have changed no more, and if I 
changed T shpuld confirm my opinion. (The 
Pi^rrrhonian Arcesilas who became again a dog- 

CLXI. 

♦ [It may be that tbcfie are true demonstrations, 
bii| it IS not certain. So that shows nothing, ff |Jot 

6 
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’ ■ * 
that there is nothing certain, but that all is uncer- 
tain— to the glory of Pyrrhonism !] 

CLXII. 

« t ’ 

* [Whence comes it that this man, so afflicted 
by the death of his wife and of his only son, and 
worried by the great dispute which he has jpivshand, 
is not sad at the 4)resent moment, and that we see 
him so free from all these painful and disquieting 
thoughts? There is no need to be astonished ; he 
has just been served a ball, and he has to send it 
back to his companion ; he is occupied in catching 
it as it falls from the roof, to gain . . . 

A chase — how would you have him think of his 
affairs when he has this other matter to attend to? 
See there a business worthy to employ this great 
soul, and to take away from it every other thought: 
behold this man — born to know the universe, to 
judge everything, to govern a whole state — occu- 
pied and wholly engrossed with the business of 
taking a hare I And if he does not Unbend for 
that purpose, and wishes to be always rigid, he 
will be only the more foplish, because he desires 
to rise above humanity, and, after all is said and 
done, he is only a man, — that is to say, tapable of 
little and of much, of all, and of nothing : he is 
neither an angel nor a brute, but man,] 

CLXIII, 

“ A miracle,’* say sortie, ** would strengthen my 
faith.” They say this when no miracle is to be 
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seen. Reasons viewed from afar seem to form the 
iiijiits of our vision, but as soon as we have Qpme 
up to them, we again begin to look .beyond. 
Nothing restrains the current of the mind. There 
is no rule, it is sai4 without exceptions, nor any 
truth so general but that there is some aspect from , 
whence it is deficient It is ehough that it be not 
abs^utely universal, to give us grounds for apply- 
ing the exception to the present subject and saying, 
“ That is not true always, therefore there are cases 
where it is not true.” It only remains to show that 
this is one of them, and this is why one is either 
very clumsy or very unfortunate if one does not 
find some light 


CLXIV. 

Languages arc ciphers, in which letters are not 
changed into letters, but words into words; so that 
unknown language is decipherable. 

CLXV. 

Diversity is as manifold as the tones of the voice, 
every different gait, cough, blowing of the nose, 
sneeze. We distinguish grapes among fruits, and 
again ca|l these . . . and then Condrieu, and 
then Desargues, and then this graft Is this all ? 
has it ever produced two clusters alike? and has 
one cluster two similar berries ? I do not know 
how to judge of the same thing exactly in the 
same way. I cannot judge of work while doing 
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llusujgb not too far. H^k^w mr then ? Guess. 

CLXVI. 

• 

Th« true and only virtue, therefore, is to tlatc 
ourselves (for by our lust we are hateful) ao4 to 
seek a truly lovable being, in order to love Jiiih. 
3ut, as we cannot love what is outside ourselves^ 
we must love sorrtething which is within, and yet 
which is not we, and this is true of every man. 
Now it is only the Universal Being who can be 
such a one. The kingdom of God is within us: 
universal good is within us, is ourselves, and is not 
ourselves. 

CLXVIt , 

All that is in llie world is the lust of the flesh, 
or the lust of the eyes, or the pride of life; 
sentiendiy hbido saendi^ libido dominandiJ* Un- 
happy is the accursed land, inflamed, rather than 
watered, by these three rivers of fire ! I^appy 
they, who being on these rivers --^not immersed or 
carried away, but^ fixed and stable, seated, not 
standing, on a low and secure seat vvhenee they 
rise not before the light, but after reposirt!^ there 
in peace — extend their hand to Him who is to 
raise them and make them stand erect and firm 
in the porches of the holy Jerusalem, where pride 
shall no more be able to attack them and cast 
them down , and who in the meantime weep, not 
to see all the perishable things^ drifting away and 
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carried "pif t>y tht tprredl, at the remembrance 
pf their deatiCC^trK, of ihe heavenly Jerusalem^ 
of which, in the weai'iness q[ their exile, they think 
constantly. 

CLXVHa. 

t%e elect win not know their virtues, or the 
reprobate the greatness of their crimes. I ord, 
when saw we Thee an hungeied, or thiisty ? " etc. 

CLXIX. 

Jesus Christ has never condemned without a 
hearing: to Judas, ** Amtce, ad quid vetiisH?'^ 
and the same to him that had not the wedding 
garment. 

CLXX. 

Sepulchre of Jesus Chriist* — Jesus Chiist was 
dead, but seen, upon the cross. In the sepulchre 
He is dead and hidden. 

Jesns Christ was buried only by saints. 

Jesus Christ wrought no miracles in the tomb. 

Only saints entered theiein 

It is there that Jesus Christ takes a new life, 
not on tl?e cross. 

It is the last mystery of the Passion and the 
Redemption. 

Jesus Christ had not on earth where to lay His 
head^ except the tomb.^ 

Only when He was, in the tomb did His enemies 
cease to persecute ^inl/ 
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CLXXL 

Why God has established Prayer* — t. To com- 
indicate to His creatufes the dignity of causality. 
2. To teach us from whom we hold virtue. 3, To 
make us worthy of other virtues by endeavour. 
But, to keep its pre-eminence for Himselt* He 
gives prayer to wiiomsoever it pleases Him. 

Objection: “But people will think that they of 
themselves have power to pray.” That is absurd, 
for since, having faith, they cannot have virtues, 
how should they have faith? Is there not more 
distance between infidelity and faith, than between 
faith and virtue ? 

CLXXII. 

Diversion. — As men have Been 'unable to cure 
death, misery, ignoraT|ce, they have bethought 
themselves to ignore them, so as to be happy. 

CLXXIII. 

In spite of these miseries, man wishes to be 
happy, and only wishes to be happy, and is un- 
able not to wish to be so ; but how will he go to 
work? To do it properly, he must makfe himself 
immortal; but, as he cannot do so, it has occurred 
to him to prevent himself from thinking of them. 

CLXXIV. 

It is not possible to reasonably disbelieve 
mimctes« 
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CLXXV. 

The pope is premier. What other is known by 
all? What other is acknowledged by all, having 
power to introduce yito thb whole body — ^since he 
holds the main branch— that which works its way 
everywhere? How easy it is to degrade this to 
tyritiny ! That is why Jesus Christ has laid down 
for them this precept ; Vos autem non sic** 


CLXXVI. 

Jesus Christ typified by Joseph : beloved of His 
Father, sent by the Father to seek llis brethren, 
etc, innocent, sold by His brethren for twenty 
pieces of silver, and by that become their Lord, 
their Saviour, and the Saviour of strangers, and 
of the world : which would not have been except 
for their plot to get rid of Him, and the sale and 
the reproof they made of Him. 

In prison, Joseph innocent between two crimi- 
nals: Jesus Christ, on the cross, between two 
malefactors. He foretold salvation to the one and 
death to the other from the same signs; Jesus 
Christ saves the elect, and condemns the reprobate 
for the same crimes. Joseph only foretold; Jesus 
Christ fulfils. Joseph asks him who is to be saved 
to remember him when he is exalted ; and he 
whom Jesus Christ saves asks of Him that He 
^will remember him }vhen He shall come to His 
kingdom. 
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Symmetry is what we see at a glance, founded 
on th^ fact of there being no reason to do other- 
wise, and founded also on the human figure; whence 
ittfe that we wish for symmetry only in breadth, not 
in height or depth. 

CLXXVIII. 

I am aware that I might not have existed ; for 
the “I ” consists in my thought; therefore I who 
think would not have been had my mother been 
killed before I received life; therefore I am not 
a necessary being. Moreover, I am neither eternal 
nor infinite, but I see plainly that there is in natiire 
one being who is necessary, eternal, and infiiiite. 

CLXXIX. 

, ** Pray, lest ye enter into temptation./* Tempta- 
tion is dangerous, and those who are tempted, are 
tempted because they do not pray. 

Et 1u conversus cmfirma fratres /uos,'\ But 
[afterwards] /esxfs respexit Petrunu* 

St Peter asks- permission to smite Malchus, and 
strikes before hearing the answer, and Jesus Christ 
replies afterwards. 

The word Galilee, which the Jewish crowd 
uttered as if by chance when accusing Jesus Christ' 
before Pilate, made -Pilate send Jesus Christ to 
Herod; by which was accomplished the mystery 
that He should be judged’ by the Jews and by the 
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Gentiles, The seeming chance was'the caiise^of 
the accomplishment of the mystery* 

Chxx\' 

By a fancifnl estimate, imagin^^tion miagnifies 
small objects until she fills the mind with them, 
and ky a daring insolence sl\e reduces great ones 
te our own measure, as when speaking of God ^ 

CLXXXI. 

“tusiravit iOf^npade terras!* The weather and my 
huntour have little to do with each other. I have 
my fog and my sunshine within me, and even the 
well or ill going of my affairs makes little differ- 
ence, I sometimes exert myself against [mis-] 
fortune, and the glory of mastering it makes me 
master it cheerfully; while, on the other hand, 
wilh good fortune I play the fastidious. 

tLxxxir. 

Thc)^ say that eclipses betoken misfortune, 
because misfortunes are common, and cv}l happens 
so often, that it can frequently be foretold ; while 
if they said that they betokened good luck, they 
would very oft0a lie They ascribe good luck only 
to rare occurrences in the heavens; thus they 
seldom fail to guess aright 

CLXXXIIT. 

They who make antitheses by forcing words |re 
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like those who make false windows for the sake of 
symmetry; their rule is not to speak accurately, 
but to make accurate figures. 

CLXXXIV. 

There is a certain style of pleasure and beauty 
which consists in a certain harmony betweer* our 
» nature — whethe^ it be feeble or strong — and the 
thing which pleases us. All which is formed 
according to this style delights us, whether house, 
or song, or discourse, or verse, or prose, or woman, 
or birds, or rivers, or trees, or rooms, or clothes, 
etc.; all which is not after this style offends those 
who have good taste. And as there is a perfect 
harmony between a song and a house made on 
this good model, because both follow a unique 
pattern, though each in its own way, there is 
a similar harmony between things made on a 
bad model. Not that the bad model is unique, for 
there are many such, but every bad sonnet, for 
example, upon whatever false model it be made, 
exactly resembles a woman dressed in thik style. 
Nothing shows better how ridiculous a bad sonnet 
is, as to consider its nature and its model, and 
then to imagine a woman or a house formed on 
these lines. 

CLXXXV. 

As people speak of “ poetical beauty,” so ought 
they to speak of ” geonxetrical beauty,” or medi- 
cinal beauty.” But they do not, for the reason 
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that they kaow exactly what is the objccj of 
geometry, and that it '^consists of proofs, and the 
object of medicine, which is healing, but they do 
not know wherein Hes^the charm which is the aim 
of poetry. They do not know what this natural 
model is whicdi they should copy, and for want of 
this (fnowledge they have invented certain strange 
terms— “golden age,*‘ “marvel of our days,’* “fatal,” 
etc., and call this jargon “poetic beauty.** But he 
who will picture to himself a woman after this 
style — which consists in saying little things in big 
words — will see a pretty girl covered with mirrors 
and chains, at which he will laugh, because it is 
better known wherein lies the charm of a woman 
than what comprises the charm of verses. But 
those who do not know that will admire her m this 
guise, and there are many villages where she 
would be taken for the queen ; and this is why wc 
call sonnets made on this pattern “ village queens.” 

CLXXXVI. 

Nobody passes as a judge of poetry if he has 
not set himself up as a poet, or a mathematician, 
etc. Bflt universal people do not wish to set 
themselves up as anything, and make very little 
difference between the profession of a poet and 
that of an embroiderer. 

Universal people are called neither poets nor 
geometers, etc., but thfey are all these and judge 
of all these. They^ are not to be recognised 
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intuitivdy. They will talk of what is being talked 
of when they enteh No one quality is more 
remarkable in them than another, except that 
^lled forth by the occasion, but t|ten they are 
t^membered, for it is equally characteristic of them 
that people do not remark 'that they speak well, 
when speaking is not in question, and remark that 
they do speak well, when it is in question. 

Therefore it is false praise to say of a man, as he 
enters, that he is very skilful in poetry; and it is a 
bad sign when wc have not recourse to a man 
when it is a question of judging some verses. 


CLXXXVn. 

If wc must do nothing except for nAW h 
certain, we should do nothing for for 

religion is not certain. But how tKfogs are 

done for the uncertain, — sea- voyages, battles ! 
Therefore I aver that we must do nothing 

at all, since nothing is certain; and that there is 
more certainty in religion than that we may see 
to-morrow dawn, for this is not certain, but it 
certainly is possible that we may not see it. We 
cannot say as much for religion. It f$ n&t certain 
that it exists, but who will dare to say that it 
certainly is possible that it does hot exist? Sa 
when we labour for the morrow, and for the un- 
certain, we do reasonably, for, by the demonstrated 
law of probabilities, we <^ugbt to labour for the 
uncertain. 
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St A^giistme that we work for th^ ip* 
eerfatio, on the sea, in battle, etc j he did not see 
the Jaw of chances, which demonstrates that we 
ought to do so, Montaigne saw that we are 
offended by a halting mind, and th^t custom can 
compass anything, but he did mot see why. 
All t^ese people saw t;he effects, but not the 
causes ; and with regard to those who have dis- 
covered the causes, they are as those who have 
oniy eyes with regard to those who have intel- 
ligence, for effeOts arc as though perceptible to 
the senses, whilb cause# are visible only to the 
mind. And although these effects are perceived 
by the mind, this mind, compkred to one which 
sees the causes, is as the bodily senses compared 
to the rihind. 

CLxxxviir, 

All our reasoning has to yield to sentiment 
But fancy is both like and unlike sentiment, so 
that we cannot distinguish between these con- 
tradictions. One says my sentiment is fancy, the 
other that his fancy is sentiment A guide is 
wanted. Reason offers itself, but reason is pliable 
to every sense, and thus there is none. 

CLXXXIX. 

Diverslon^-^Sometimes when I have set myself 
to consider the various direc^tions in which men 
are moved, and the perils #nd pains to whicli they 
expose themselves, at d^Urt, in war, fronj wh^c| 
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arise so many quarrels, passions, and bold an;d 
often evil enterprises, etc., I have discovered that 
all human misfortune comes from one thing, which 
is not knowing hoiy to remain quietly in one 
room. A man who has shfficient ttieans to live, 
if he knew how to stay at home happily, would not 
go forth to go on the sea or to a siege, one 
would buy a commission in the army so dearly 
were it not intolerable not to stir out of the town, 
and no one would seek conversation and the 
amusement of games but that no one can with 
pleasure remain in his own house. 

But when, in looking closer, and after having 
found the cause of all our misfortunes, I have 
desired to discover its reason, I have found that 
there is one very potent reason for it, that is, the 
unhappiness natural to our weak and mortal 
condition, a condition so miserable that when we 
think deeply about it, nothing can console us. 

Whatever condition we picture to ourselves, if 
wc think of all the good things which might be 
ours, royalty is the finest in the world; ’and yet, 
let any one imagine himself royal and surrounded 
by every possible gratification, sftid if he is without 
amusement and left to consider and ij^flcct upon 
what he is, this languid felicity will not sustain 
him, he will of necessity fall a^hinking of the 
things which threaten him, revolts which might 
arise, and at length of death and sickness, which 
are inevitable ; so that if have not what is 
called diversion, he will be unhiippy, and more sd 
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than the least of his subjects who plays and divots' 
himself. 

It is on this account th^t the pfay, and the 
conversation of women/ war -and great occupations, 
are in such request It i^ not that there is really 
any happiness in them, or that any one imagines 
that^ny true gratification is afforded by having 
the money which may be gained at play, or by 
the hare which he chases: he w'ould not have them 
if they were offered. It is not this mild and 
peaceful possession, which allows us to think of 
our wretched condition, which is in view, or the 
dangers of the war, or the apxiety of occupation, 
but the bustle which distracts our thoughts and 
keeps us amused. (The reason why we like the 
chase bettet than the capture.) 

Thence it comes that men love so much tumult 
and movement ; thence it is that prison is so 
horrible a torture ; thence it is that the pleasure 
of solitude is incomprehensible. And, in short, it is 
the strongest reason for the happiness of kings, 
that unceasing endeavours are made to divert 
them and procure for them all sorts of pleasures. 
(The king is surrounded by people whose only 
care is tef amuse him and prevent him from think- 
ing of himself : for if he do so, he will be unhappy, 
although a king*) 

See how much man has been able to devise to 
'make himself happy. An4 those who build philo- 
sophies thereon, and believe that people are 
well-nigh unreasonaGle to pass the whole day in 
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«asln| a bar<i wMclj they wou14 not buy, hardly 
know our imturc. This hare would not secure 
Us^^against the sight of death and misery (who 
ean save us from these but the chase does 
iOcA us against it. 

The counsel they gave to Pyrrhus to take the 
repose he was about to seek by means of many 
fatigues, admits of plenty of difficulties* 

And so when jnen are reproached that that 
which they seek so eagerly cannot satisfy them, iL 
they answer (as they should, if they have we® 
pondered it) that they seek only a violent and 
energetic occupation, which diverts theni"'^ from j 
thoughts of themselves, and that that is^;^ 
set up an object of attraction which them 

and draws them powerfully, they would leave their 
opponents without a reply. But they do not 
answer thus, because they do not know themselvel, 
They are unaware that it is the chase alone, and 
not the capture, which they desire. ’ 

(The dance : one must consider welt where to 
set one’s feet. The gentleman sincci|ety believes 
that the chase is a great and royal pleasure, but 
the huntsman h not of the same itdnd.) 

They imagine that having gained thdlr object 
they would then take their ease and enjoy it, 
and are not aware of the insajiiable nature of 
desire. They sincerely believe they arc 
repose when, in truth, they only agiiatioi^T 
They have one secret mst|nct leading them to 
seek distraction and occupatlqo withdhlj whie)# 
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comes from the consciousness of their contin\jiiir 
miseries; aric| another, which is a remaant of the 
greatness of our first nature, telling them that 
happiness, after all, l§ founy' only in repose, and 
not in tumult; and with these two conflicting in- 
stincts, they form within themselves a confused 
plan,* which, hidden from sight in the depth of 
their soul, leads them to approach repose by agita- 
tion and to imagine always that the satisfaction 
they have not will come, if, by surmounting certain 
difficulties vshich confront them, they can by this 
means open for themselves the door to repose. 

So life glides on. We seek. rest by combating 
certain difficulties, and when these are conquered, 
ftst becomes intolerable, for we think either of the 
troubles we have, or of those we might have. And 
even were we protected on all sides, ennui, on its 
own initiative, would never weary of sallying forth 
from the depths of the heart, where it is naturally 
rooted, and filling the mind with its poison. 

Thus man is so unfortunate, that he would be 
wearied even without cause for weariness, by the 
very nature of his composition ; and so vain, that 
having within him a thousand essential causes of 
ennui, the lea^t trifle, such as a billiard table and a 
ball to drive, suffices to distract him. 

“But,” you will say, “what is his object in all 
|f,his?” That of boasting to-morrow among his 
friends that he has played better than somebody 
else. In the same waf others toil in their studies, 
that they may show/ihe learned that they |iave 
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a question of algebra which has never been 
solved hhh^rto;^ and many others expose tbemc^ 
to the gieatest perils in order to boast of 
8am«% place they have* takc^j, — quite aa^^foolishly. 
In my opinion , and finally^t others again lake 
enormous pains to observe these things, not to 
become more wise by so doing, but merely to Show 
that they know thera, and they are the most foolish 
of all, since they are foolish knowingly, whereas We 
can call to mind others who would be foolish no 
longer, did they possess this knowledge. 

So-and-so passes his life without tedium by 
playing for a little every day. Give him every 
morning the amount of his daily winnings on 
condition that he do not play, — ^you #Jke him 
unhappy. Perhaps it will be said that it is the 
amusement of the game that'^he seeks, and not the 
gain. Then make him play for nothing, and be 
will not warm to the game, but grow tired of it 
Therefore it is not amusement only that he seeks; 
a languid and passionless amusement will ^weary 
him. He must warm to it, and delude himself by 
imagining he would be happy ijf he gafne^ that 
\vhich he would not have vrere It given to him on 
condition that he played no more; in order that 
he hiay make for himself an object of passion, and 
thereby excite his dqsirc, his anger/liSs fear^/or 
this object, just as children are afraid of the fece 
that they have bedauboj. 

Whence comes it, that tJjis man,^l?#io a few 
ntofjths since lost his only son, and w^, burdene# 
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k\V*s\|its swd disputes, wjas ttiiis morning so 
harassed, thiulks of these things nq, Tonger? Do 
not marvel t|iereat; he is^|ntirely taken up with, 
seeii^ whieb . w|y this wild boar, which the doga 
have been ho0y pursuing for si:>^^hoUrs, will pass* 
No more i^ wanted: if man, however full of sad^ 
nesa he be, can bfe prevailed upon to enter on some 
division, he will be happ){ for the time being;" and 
if man, however happy he be, is not diverted and 
OcCfipied by some passion or amusement, which 
prevents ehrfui from asserting itself, he will soon be 
discontented' and#unhappy. • 

Without jdiversion, there is 'no joy; with diver- 
sion, there is no sadness. And in this way is made 
^up the happinaiss of great personages, who have a 
number of people who amuse them, and who can 
keep them amnsed, Mark this. What is it to be 
superintendent, chanceltor, or first president, but to 
be in a position to have from the first thing in the 
morning a large tmmber of people who come frqm all 
partSf>^so as not to leave them one hour in the day in 
which to think of themselves ? And when they are 
disgraced, and sent to jtheir country houses, where 
they laeje neither means nor servants to help them 
in their needt they do not cease to be wretched 
and forlorn, because no one prevents them fron| 
thinking m themselves. 


Montaigne k : custom ought be 

folbtred it ii'custoni,,and not,bwause 
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it is reasonable or just ; but the jpeople follow it 
only for tbe reason that they believe it to be just, 
otherwise they would not follow it, although it were 
custem, because no one wouW desire to be sub- 
jeeteef to anything but reason Or justice. Without 
that, custom would pass for tyranny, but the rule 
of reason and justice is not more tyrannical tfian 
that of dclectatiout; these are the principles 
natural to man. Therefore it would be well if 
we obeyed laws and customs because they are 
laws ; it would be well if we were aware that 
none of them arc* true and right to introduce, 
and that we know nothing about them, and 
that accordingly we .must follow only those that 
are received; in this way wc should ndvei* depart 
from them. But the people are not able to 
accept this doctrine, and as they believe that truth 
can be found, and that in the laws and customs, 
they follow these and take their antiquity $ 
proof of their truth (and not of their 
authority without truth). Thus they obey them; 
but they are liable to rebel as soon as they are 
shown that these laws and customs are werth 
nothing — which can be shown of cverytjying, by 
regarding it from a certain stand 

CXCL 

Evil is easy, there is an infinity of it ; the gdfed 
Is almost unique. But a certain sort of evil is as 
difficult to find aii^that #hich people call good, on 
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which ac;cotint this particular evil is oftSi liiad^' 
to pass as good It even needs an extraordijaary 
greatness of soul to arrive at iL just as much as 
at the good. 

cxcii 

If we wish to prove the exapiples we use to 
prove other things, we use the other things as 
proofs of the examples ; for as we always think^ 
that the difficulty lies in that which we desire to 
prove, we find the examples dearer and more 
useful in ^bowing it. Thus, when we wish to 
show a general thing, we must give the rule for a 
particular case, but if we wish to show a particular 
case, we ntust begin with the [general] rule. For 
, we always find the thing we wish to prove, obscure, 
and that which we use to prove it, clear; for when 
we propose a thing to be proved, we first occupy 
our mind with the idea that it is therefore obscure, 
and, on the other hand, that that which ought to 
prove it is clear, and thus we understand it easily. 

CXCIII. 

How difficult it is to offer a thing for the con- 
siderat^n of another, without influencing his judg- 
ment by the manner of proposing it f If we say, 

“ I consider it beautiful; I consider it obscure,” or 
anything of the kind, we persuade his imagination 
to this opinion, or excite it to the contrary. It 
is better to say Nothing, and then he judges it; 
according to what*ll is, that is td say, according^ 
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Jt i}i tji^ii^^arfd according as other drcwm- 
stances with Vhich we have nothing to do shall 
l^ve disposed it At any rate we shall not have 
affected it in any way, unless our silence also has 
effipct, accoiding to the turn and the ^meaning 
that ne may be in the mood give to it* or as he 
may conjecture it from our looks, or expression, 
or tone of voice, if he be a physiognomist: so easy 
is it to depose a judg4?ient from its natural position, 
or^ rather, so little is there in opinion which is firm 
and stable 

cxciv. 

Pyrrhonism. — I shall here set down tny thoughts 
without any order, and yet perhaps not in a wholly 
aimless confusion , this is the true order, and^by its 
very irregularity it will always show tny intention*^ 

I should do my subject too much honour did I 
treat it in order, since I wish to show that ||,|s 
incapable of being so treated. ^ ^ 

We do not think of Plato and Aristotle. ' 

as in the long gowns of pedants. They were 
men, and laughed with their friends Hie the rest 
And when they amused themselves hy making 
their ** Laws ” and their ** Politics,** tifiex did so 
as a pastime. It was t!^ least phildpl^ical and 
least serious part of their life: thjPmost philo- 
sophical was to live simply^ and ^^cefuUy. If 
titey wrote of politics, it was as ilf to regulate \ 
hospital for madmen. And if Ihey (^tended lo 
speak of it as of an important rhatter, itym beeansf 
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they knew that the n^admen wiiom'*%^y ad- 

dressing thought to be kings and fitnperofsS Tlfey 
entered into their principles itt order to reduce their 
folty to the least possible evil* 

F 

CXCV 

TBo$c who ju<3ge of a work by rule are, with 
regard to others, as those Who have a watch with 
reg^ard to those who have not • the one says, “ It 
IS two hours;*' the other says, “ It is only three- 
quarters ofb«m ho^r;^' I look at my watch, and I 
say to the orte, You grow weary,'* and to the 
other, ** Witl|you the time passes lightly,” for it is 
but ao hour sihd a half, and I laugh at those who 
tell me that the time weighs upon my hands, and 
that I judge of It by imagination ; they dcr not 
know that I tell it by my watch 

CXCVL 

There are soihe vices which hold us only by 
means of others, and which, if we take away their 
trunk, are carried off like branches, 

exeva 

When malignity has reason on its side, it be- 
comes arrogant, and parades reason in all its glory; 
when austerity of severe choice has not succeeded 
in the true jgpood, and^harf to return to following 
nature, It becomes by reason of this retwfn. 
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cxcvnt 

I There is a universal and essentiaL difference 
between the actions of the will and all other 
The will is bne ot the principal organs 
of ^lief ; not because it forms belief, but because 
things are true or false according to the side from 
which they are viewed. The will, which likeS one 
side better than J^he other, dissuades the mind 
from considering the qualities of those which it 
does not care to see ; and thus, the mind, walking 
abreast of the will, stops to observe the aspect 
which pleases the will, and judges of the thing by 
what it secs there. 


cxcix. 

All good maxims are already in existence, the 
only thing needed is to apply them. For ex- 
ample: — 

. No one doubts that one ought to risk one^s life 
for the public good, and many do it, but for religion 
—by no means. • 

There must be inequality among men ; — that is 
true, but having grant^ it, the door is at once open 
not only to the Inghest domination, tjpt to the 
highest tyranny. 

It is necessary to rdax the mjind somewhat ; — 
but that opens the door to the greatest excesses. 

Let their limits be marked I Things have no 
limits; the laws would assign them, and the niind 

CPnnot folprafp 
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Eloquence is a painting of thought j And flfius 
those who after having parted add more to it^ 
make a picture instep of a* portrait 

c(;j^ 

l5llrersloii*— It is easier to suffer death without 
thinking of it, than the thought of death without 
peril. 

CCII 

Force is the queen of the world, and not opinion, 
but opinion is that which makes use of force. It 
is force which makes opinion. Weakness, in our 
opinion, is becoming. Why? Because he who 
will wish to dance the tight-rope will be alone, and 
I will make a stronger cabal of people who will say 
that it is not becoming. 

, CCIIL 

This things which occupy us most, such as hiding 
our small means, are frequently almost nothing at 
all: this is a mole-hill which our imagination mag* 
nifies into a mountain ; one more turn of imagina- 
tion an3 we ^hould reveal it without difficulty. 

CCIV. 

There are only two sorts of men : those who are 
righteous and think themselves sinners, and those 
who are sinners and think themselves righteous. 
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^ Faitji 13 a gift of God. Believe not that we said 
it was a gift of reason. The other religions do not 
say that of their faith; they o»Iy give the feasoning 
for Hrriving at it, which, nevertheless, does not 
bad to it. ^ 

ccvi 

ifhere arc some ^^o speak well but do not write 
It is because the occasion and the company 
warm them, and extract from their minds more 
than they would find there without this warmth. 


CCVII 

And yet this Testament, made to 
some and to enlighten others^ marked Tn tho^- 
whom it confused, the truth which tie 

known by the others For the visible gopa i&fhgs 
which they received from God w€^.. so j^reat 
and so divine, that it was manifest* that He was 
able to give those which were invisible, ariH the 
Messiah. 

For nature is the image of gracp, and iho ^idble 
miracles are the image of the invisibte *' 
Miai$s . * * , tiii dkoi Surge,*' (II) says 

that the Redemption will be knowrriis the passing 
of the Red Sea) 

God therefore has shown, in the exodus from 
Egypt, the sea, the defeat of the kings, the manna# 
in all the genealogy of AbrahiClp^i, that Ho was able 
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to save, and to sett| don^n bread from lfeavea/et<&^ 
$0 that the hostiia people Is tke • type ’ * tlif 

repre^Otation o^^the very Messiah that they tcnevi? 
not, etc Tlicn, pnally, He bps^ taught us thdt air 
these things were |^ut ^gares, and the meaning of 
^trnly fre^,” f"tirue Israelit^^* ‘*tme |:ircum€isioi^,” 
^‘triieJt^read from heaven,^' efc ^ ^ 

In these prorhkis cfvety man will ^nd what he 
has at heart, either temporal blessings or spiritual 
blessings, God or the creatures; but with this dis- 
tinction, that^tjbiose whp seek there for the creatures 
will find them, but with many contradictions, with 
the love of them forbidden, with the command to 
worship God alone, and to We none but Him 
which Js the same thing), and lastly, they will find 
that for them no Messiah has come; while those 
who seek God there will find Him, and without 
contradiction, with the command to love Him 
alone, and that a Messiah has come in the time 
foretold to give them the blessings they asked. 

Thus the Jews '^had miracleiS^ and prophecies 
which tBey saw accomplished ; and the doctrine of 
their law was to worship and love but one God. 
Thus it was perpetual. Thus it had all the marks 
of true religion; thus it was the true religion. But 
wO must distinguish between the doctrine of the 
Jews ttd-the doctrine of the law of the Jewa For 
the dioctrine of the Jews was not true, although it 
lad miracles, prophecies, and perpetuity, for the 
reason that it had not t^e dk'her principle — ^tbai of 
worshipping and lovingirod alone^ 
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CCVIII. 

Is not the dignity of royalty sufficiently great pf 
itself to render its ppssessor happy through mere 
seU-contemplation ? Is it Necessary to* divert him 
from the thought of himself, as in the case of 
ordinary folk ? I see plainly that to turn ^ man 
from the consideration of his domestic troubles and 
to occupy his thoughts with the care of dancing well, 
liis to make him happy. - . . But will it be the same 
with a king, and will he be happier in devoting 
himself to these empty amusements than in con- 
templating his greatness? What more satisfying 
food for thought could he be given? Would it 
not spoil his pleasure to employ his mind in 
thinking of the adjustment of his steps tP the 
sound of a melody, or in skilfully placipg a ball, 
instead of leaving him to enjoy peacefully the 
contemplation of the glory of the majesty which 
surrounds him ? Let it be put to tj^e test ; let a 
king be left alone, without anything to gratify the 
senses, without any occupation for the mihd, with- 
out companions, to think of himself at his leisure, 
and it will be seen that a king without diversion 
is a man full of miseries. Thus his •attendants 
carefully avoid leaving a king to himself, and 
there is never wanting about the "persons of kings 
a large number of people who take care that 
pleasure succeeds business, and who mark their 
every leisure moment in order to supply them with 
pleasures and pastimes, so* that there !s never a* 
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gap — ^that IS, they arc surrounded by people wli6 
take marvellous pains to see that the |cing be not 
alone and in a position to think of himself, knowing 
that if he do so he wHl be unhappy, although a 
king. 

I do not speak here of Christian kings as 
Chrisfians^ but as kings. 

ccix. 

What a difference between a soldier and a 
Carthusian in the matter of obedience ! For they 
are equally obedient and dependent, and equally 
painstaking in their woik. But the soldier is 
always hoping to become master (and never 
becomes so, for even captains and princes are 
always slaves and dependants, but he hopes on, 
and constantly works to that end), while the 
Carthusian vows to be ever in subjection. Thus, 
they do not differ as to the perpetual servitude 
which is always the lot of both, but in the hope 
which file one has continually, and the other 
never. 

CCX. 

To be a member is to have life, being, and 
movement only by the spirit of the body and 
for the body. 

The separated member, no longer in company 
with the body to which it belongs, has no more 
^ than a decaying and ^ying existence. Yet it 
thinks itself a whole, arid no longer seeing ^ny 
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tsodf on which rt depends^ it believes it depends 
6nly on itself, and desires to vmake itself its Centre 
and ^ody. But not having within it .the vital 
jpilnciple, it can but go asti^ay* and wonder in the 
uncertainty of its being, feJ^ling indeed that it is 
not the body, and yet not seeing that it is a 
member of the body. And then when it comes 
to self-knowledge, it is as if returned to its home, 
and no longer loves itself except for the whole 
body; it laments its past errors. 

From its nature it cannot love any other thing 
except for itself and to serve itself, because every- 
thing loves itself above all Biit in loving the 
body, it loves itself, because it has H'O existence 
except in the body, by the body, and ^or the body. 
** Qui adhcBret Deo unus Spiriius esL** 

The body loves the band, and the hand, if it 
had a will, ought to love itself in the same way 
that the soul loves it; all love which is more than 
this is wrong. 

^'Adheerens Deo unus Spiritus est** Esa^h loves 
himself because he is a member of Jesus Christ 
Each loves Jesus Christ because He is the Body 
of which we are members. All is one, and the 
one is in the other, as the Trinity. 

ccki. 

God, having made a heaven and an earth whfoh 
felt not the gladness of their exisfonce, wished tb 
create beings who should know this gladness, and 
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who might ihake up i body of thinking tia^ikh^s. 
For Our members do not feel thd happiness of their 
union* of their marvellous harmony, of nature’s 
eare to inQuenoe our min^s therewith and to make 
theito grow and endure. Mow happy would they 
lie, did they fee! !t and see ft 1 But for that they 
neeeft intelligence, and readiness to consent to the 
will bf the universal mind. Only if, having received 
intelligence, they used it merely to retain nourish- 
ment for themselves, without allowing it to pass to 
the other members, they would not only be unjust, 
but miserable well, and would hate rather than 
love themselves, as their blessedness, as well as 
their duty, consists in consenting to the guidance 
of the one mind to which they belong, which loves 
them better than they love themselves. 

cctti 

God fay Jestis Christ. — We know God only by 
Jesus Christ Without this Mediator^ all com- 
munication with God is cut off; through Jesus 
Christ we know God. All those who have claimed 
to know God and to prove Him without Jesus 
Christ have on|y useless proofs. But we, to prove 
Je^ius Christ, have the prophecies, which are solid 
and palpable proofs. And the prophecies, being 
accomplished, and proved real by the event, 
mark the certainty of these truths, and thus, the 
proof of the divinity^df Jesus Chriit In Him 
and by Him,^ then^ wi know God* ^ Except /or 
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that, and without Scripture, without original sin, 
without a necessary Mediator foretold and come, 
we can neither absolutely prove God, nor teach 
gpo^ doctrine or good merals. But by Jesus 
Christ and in Jesus Christ,' God is proved, and 
morality and doctrine arc taught. Jesus Christ 
Is therefore the veritable God of men. But at 
the same time we l^now our wretchedness, for this 
God is He who is our restorer in our misery. So 
we can know God perfectly only by knowing our 
iniquities. 

Thus those who have known God without know- 
ing their misery have not glorified Him, but have 
glorified themselves in their miseries. Quia . . . 
non cognovit per sapientiam . . . placuit Deo pef 
stuUitiam prmdicationis salvos facete \credtM€s\'^ 

CCXIII. 

The world judges of things well, for it is 
in a state of natural ignorance, which is tfoe true 
human wisdom. Knowledge has two extremes, 
which meet The first is the pure natural ignorance 
of all men at their birth. The other is that reached 
by those lofty souls who, having traversed all human 
knowledge, find that they know nothing, and that 
they are in the same ignorance from which they 
set out, but it is a learned ignorance, which knows 
itself. Those between the two, who have left 
natural ignorance and cannot arrive at the other, 
havo some tinge of this sufficing knowledge, and 
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form the intelligent. These disturb the world and 
judge wrongly of everything. The people and^the 
clever make tip the bulk of |:hc commwnity: these 
others despise |hem, and •aie despised by them. 
They judge of e^erytliing ill, and the? world judges 
t)f everything well. ^ 


CCXIV, 

Obiection^ — ** The Scripture is obviously full of 
thingi not dictated by the Holy Spirit” Reply. — 
They do not harm faith on that account 

Objection. — “But the Church has derided that 
all is from the Holy Spirit” Reply. — I answer 
two things: first, that the Chuich never decided 
that; and secondly, that if she had decided it, it 
"could have been maintained. 

eexv. 

It is false piety to preserve peace at the expense 
of truth, and false zeal to preserve truth by wound- 
ing cl^arity. 

ccxvi 

It is odd to think that theic arc people who, 
having renounced every law of God and of nature, 
have made * others for themselves which they 
observe exactly, as, for example, the soldiers of 
Mahbmct, thieves, heretics, etc ; and also the 
logicians. It seems that their licence should have 
no bounds or barrier%at all, seeing that they have 
overstepped so man which are so just and so holy. 
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CCXVII. 

of Man. — The greatness of matt is so 
pfafifl, lt»at it deduces itself even from his misery. 
For that which is nature in anin|als wt ca|t^toisoiy 
Jn man, from whence we see that as his nature, 
to-^day is like to that of the animals, be is fallen 
frocri^ a better naturj wdiich at one time he por- 
ipesscd. 

For who thinks himself unhappy because he 
IS not a king, except a deposed king? Was Paul 
Emilias unhappy at being no longer consul ? On 
the contrary, every one considered him happy in 
having been consul, because he was not of the rank 
to have been so always. But Perseus was held 
so unfortunate in being no longer king, because 
according to his rank he should have be^n Icing 
always, that it was considered strange that he 
could endure his life. Who is unhappy at having 
but one mouth? and who would not consider him- 
self unfortunate in having but one eye? No one, 
perhaps, ever takes it into his head to lament that 
he has not three eyes; but anybody would be 
inconsolable at having no eyes at all. 

A 

eexvin. 

Sneezing absorbs all the facul^^of Uie mind 
quite as much as work docs, but we do not draw 
therefrom the same inference against the greatness 
of man, because it is in 'spite of himself. And 
although he procures the sneeze himself, nevertbe* 
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Itm it i» in spite of mmself that lie |iroc«rei| ilyan# 
the actual aheeze i$ not the object in view": it j| for 
another end, and thus it is^onl;^a ihark of man's 
weakness and his deppnderKc on this action, 
tt Is not shameful for man to yield to sadness# 
*and it is shameful for him to ji;icid to pleasure. 
This IS not because sorrow comes from without^ 
whije pleasure 6 sOught, for we can seek sorrow 
and designedly yield to it without this kind of 
baseness. How then does it happen that it is 
glorious to the reason to yield under the pressure 
of sorrow, and shameful to yield under the pres- 
sure oT pleasure? It is because it is not sorrow 
whIiCh tempts and attracts us, but ourselves who 
^ voluntarily choose and desire to give it dominion 
over us, so that we aie masters of it, and thus it is 
man yielding to himself ; but in pleasure, it is man 
yielding to pleasure It is mastery and dominion 
alone which make glory, and servitude alone which 
makes shame. 

^ ccxix. 

Stimmu0 /us, summa injuria ” — The majority 
is the best way, because it is visible, and has the 
power td make itself obeyed; nevertheless it is the 
opinion of tBe less capable. 

Had it been possible, force would have been 
put into the hands of justice ; but since we cannot 
handle force as we wi$h, because it is a tangible 
quality, while juslicesfjs a spiritual quality of which 
we dispose as we ple^e, justice has been pi|t into 
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hapds of foroe, and thus wc call that which we 
are absolutely bound to' observe, just Hence the 
right of the sword, for the sword confers ^ Ifal 
right; otherwise we should s^e violence on t^ 
sid^and justice on the other. (End of "the twelfth 
Pkovincial.) Hence the injustice of the Fronde* 
which sets up its so-called justice in opposition to 
force. It is not so in the Church, for there is a 
true justice and no* violence. 

eexx. 

Man’s misery being inferred from his great- 
ness, and his greatness from his misery, some 
have inferred the misery the more forcibly because 
they have ta|cen it as proof of greatness; and 
others inferring the greatness the more 
because they have deduced it from that same 
misery, all that the first have been able to. say 
to show the greatness has served only as an Aigu- 
ment for others to conclude the misery, since to 
have fallen from a higher state is to be tfafe more 
wretched, and vice versA. They pursue each other 
in an unending circle, being certain that in pro- 
portion to men’s enlightenment they find both 
greatness and misery in mariffe In short, man knows 
that he is miserable; therefore being miserable, he 
is miserable; yet since he knows it, he is very great. 

CCXXt 

» 

SutbmlMlon.— We must know how to doubt 
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when it is necessary, and to make sure wlfe^n it in 
necessary, by submitting^hen it is necessai y/ 

He who does not act thus docs not understand 
the force of reason. Th^re arc some who err 
against these three principles, cither by affirming 
%all as demonstrable, for lack of understanding 
demonstration ; or by doubting everything, for lack 
of knowing when to submit; or by submitting in 
everything, for lack of knowing where to use judg- 
ment 


CO’XTt 


The examples of the noble deaths of the Lace- 
demonians and -others hardly affect us, for what 
have they brought us? But the example of the 
"^death of the martyrs does affect us, for they are 
*‘our members.*’ We have a common bond with 
them; their fortitude can make ours, not only by 
example, but, may be, because it deserves it There 
is nothing of that kind in the example of the 
pagans; we have nothing in common with them; 
just as one is not the richer for a stranger’s wealth, 
but for a father’s or husband’s. 

CCXXIII. ' 

Greatness of what is established : respect for 
establishment The pleasure of the rich is the 
power to make people happy; the use of wealth is 
to be given liberally : ^the use of everything ought 
to be sought for. T|^ use of power Is to protect 
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Epigrams. — Man loves malignity, pot 
against the obscure or unfortunate, but against the 
j^r^perous and haughty; otherwise be deceives 
himself. For the source oi nU our motives is con-’ 
ipupiscence, and humanity, etc . * , It is ncees^ary 
to please those of humane and tender feelings. 

V That of the twQ blind people is worth nothing, 
because it does not console them, bjt merely adds 
a trifle to the glory of the author. All which is 
only for the author is valueless : ^^Ambitiosa ncidet 
0rnamentay 

CCXXV. 

It is not an uncommon thing to have to^n^bnke 
people for over-much docility, There is a as 
natural as incredulity, and quite as pernicious — 
superstition. 

CCXXVL 

What are Our natural principles, if not our 
habitual principles, and, in children, those which 
they have received from their fathers* custom, as the 
chase in animals? A different cuistom wifi give us 
other natural principles, tliis is seen by ex- 
jpcrlence; and if there are natural principles in- 
effaceable by habit, there arc also principles of 
habit contrary to nature, not to be effacsed by 
nature and another habit; t^t depends on the 
disposition. 
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tcxX^W. 

’I'iUaking r*«d<r-tt & not from space that f 
must suek lay dlgnit)^ hut In the regulation of rojf 
bought The possession of livorlds would not give. 
\ne mOTC than *his^ with space universe en*! 
clo^ tt»e and engulfs me like an atom, but with 
thottght I enclo^^the niiiversc. 

CCXKVIII 

^ Man is greats inasmuch as he knows that he is 
miserable; a tree does not know that it is miset- 
abl^ Therefore, to be miserable is to know one's 
to be so, but to know one's self to be miserable 
is to be great 


ccxxix. 

The only universal rules are the laws of the land 
in ordinary things, and the inajoiity in others. 
Whell^e comes this? From the strength which is 
in a majority. And thus it is that kings, who have 
ofher power besides, do not follow the majority of 
their ministers. 

Doubfless the equality of property is just, but 
since it is impossible to make it strong to obey 
justice, it has been made just to obey strength ; as 
justice cannot be fortified, force has been justified, 
in order that justice and foicc might go together, 
and that there migb|ri>e "peace, %hich is the sove- 
reign good* 
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ccxxx. 

Wisdom sends us to childhood, **msi efficimnini 
sicut parvuh'' 

CCXJtXt 

As dukedoms and ro3’alty and magistracies are 
actual and necessary, because strength rules every- 
thing, they cxisi: everywhere and always. But 
because it is only caprice which makes such-antl- 
such a thing be so, that thing is not constant, but 
is liable to vary, etc. 


CCXXXIL 

It is just that whatever is just be followed: it is 
necessary that whatever is strongest be followed. 
Justice without strength is powerless; strength 
without justice is tyrannical. Justice without 
strength is defied, because there are always wrong- 
doers; strength without justice is indicted, justice 
and strength, then, must be put together, and, in 
order to do this, that which is just must be made 
strong, and that which is strong* just. 

Justice is liable to be called into questfon: force 
is unmistakable and tndispcrtable. Thus we h^ve 
not been able to give force to justice, because force 
has defied justice, and called it unjust, and said 
that it was itself which was just; and so, being 
unable to make that which is just, strong, we have 
made that which ts strong, just 
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CCXXXIJI. 

Geometry, finesse.— True eloquence hughs at 
eloquence; (rue morality laughs. at ihorality; that 
is to say, the morality of tlte judgment laughs at 
the morality of the mind, which has no rules. For 
to judgment belongs intuition, as knowledge be- 
long to the mind. Subtlety is a matter of the 
judgment, geometry of the mind. 

To laugh at philosophy is to be a true philo- 
sopher. 

' ccxxxiv. 

Men are taught everything but honesty, and 
they never pride themselves on knowing anything 
so well as how to be honc'^t. They pride them- 
selves only on knowing the one thing they have 
never learned. 

ccxxxv. ' 

Children who are afraid of the face they have 
daubed, are children; but how can man, who is so 
weak when a child, be very strong when older? 
We change only in imagination. All which is 
perfected by progress perishes by progress. No- 
thing whjch has been weak will ever be absolutely 
strong. It 4 vainly said, “He is grown; he is 
changed,” for he is still the same. 

CCXXXVL 

Two extremes: to i^xclude reason^ and to admit 
nothing but reason. 
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'H if thought which makes man's greatness 

cckxxvni 

We know truth not only by reason^ but 
through the heart ; it is through the heart th# We 
know first principles, and it is in vain that reason- 
ihg, which has rib hold thete, essays to combat 
them. This is the sole aim of the Pyrrhonians, 
who labour for it unsuccessfully. Wc know that 
we do not dream: however powerless we be to 
prove it by reason, this powerlessness implies 
nothing but the feebleness of our reason, and not 
the uncertainty of all our knowledge* as they main- 
tain For the knowledge of first principles — ^as 
that there arc space, time, motion, numbers — is as 
firm as that of any piincipies given us by reasoning. 
And it is upon this knowledge of the heart and 
instinct that reason has to lean, and found all her 
discourse (The heart feels that there ar^ three 
dimensions in space, and that numbers are infinite, 
and reason then demonstrates that there are riot 
two square numbers of which one may be double 
the other. Principles are felt, propositions are 
deduced, and both with certitude, although in 
difTerent ways.) 

1 has It is as usele^^s and as ridiculous for reason 
to demand of the heart proofs of its first principles, 
before agreeing to consent^ thereto, as it would be 
for thn heart to demand firom reason a sentiment 
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agreemg receive tibem. y 
im|>otenOe therefore^ illight to serve Wly 
to bi^iofiiate reason, wlych wishes to judgment 
on everything, but not to^oppose our certitude, as 
if there were nothing but reason capable of in^ 
struol^itlg us Rather, would to God that we never 
had need of it, and that we knew everything by 
instinct and intuition! But nature has lefused us 
th|S boon, for, on the contiary, she has given us 
very few c<^^itions of thi*? sort ; all others can be 
Required only through reasoning. 

And this is why those to whom God has given 
religion through the intuition of the heart are 
I Indeed happy, and legitimately persuaded But 
to those who have it not, we can give it only by 
reasoning, while waiting for God to give it them 
through the intuition of the heart, without which 
faith is but human and usele:3S for salvation. 

CCXXXIX 

Pliilosophers* — They believe that God alone is 
worthy of love and admiration, and they have 
desired to*be loved and admired by men, and know 
not their corrilption* If they feel themselves filled^ 
Vdth sentiments of love- and adoration for Him, 
apd iif they find in Him their chief joy, let them 
themselves good,— much the betten 

But if they are antajfonistic to Him, if they have 
Up Inclination but to litabllsb themselves in 
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aiteem, and if, for all perfection, they only wqtk so 
tfeat, without forcing men, they make them find 
their h^tppincbs in loving them, I say that this 
perfection is horrible* What! have they known 
Gp4 desired only and solely that men 

might love Him, but that men should go no further 
than themselves, and have they wished to the 
object pf the voluntary happiness of men? 

eeXL. 

Miracles wcic wrought by Jesus Christ, and 
then by the apostles and the first saints, in great 
number, because the prophecies being yet unac- 
complished, and accomplishing themselves in them, 
the miracles alone bore witness. It was foretold 
that the Messiah should convert the n^^tions. 
How was this prophecy accomplished without 
the conversion of the nations? And how were 
the nations conveitcd to the Messiah, since they 
did not see this last effect of the prophecies which 
proved Him? Accordingly, before He h^ died, 
risen, and converted the nations all was not accom- 
plished, and thus there was a neccissity for miracles 
during that time. Now there is np mora need for 
miracles against the Jews, for the fulfilled pro- 
phecies are an enduring miracle. 

CCXLL 

. . . For we must not injstake ourselves; we 
consist as much of automaton as of mind, and 
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thence it is that the instrument which works p^- 
suaston is not demonstration only. How few 
demonstrated things there ar^! .Proofs convince 
the mind alone. Our strongest and most accepted 
proofs are made by custoip. Custqm inclines the 
automaton which draws the mind without the 
mind% being aware of it Who has demonstrated 
that to-morrow will dawn, and that vve shall 
die? And what is there which is more believed? 
It is custom, then, which persuades us of these 
things, and «hich makes so many Christians, so 
many Turks, pagans, trades, soldiers, etc. In 
short, we must have recourse to it when once 
our mind has seen where truth is, in order to 
prepare us for and tinge us with this belief, which 
escapes us every hour, for to have its proofs always 
present is too great an undertaking. We have to 
acquire an easier credence, — that of habit, — which 
without violence, art, or argument, makes us believe 
things and inclines all our powers to this belief, 
so that^our mind falls into it naturally. When 
one believes only by force of conviction, and 
the automaton is infclined to believe the con- 
trary, this iSj^not enough. Therefore both parts 
must be made to believe: the mind, by the reasons 
which it is sufficient for it to have seen once in its 
life, and the automaton, by custom, and by not 
allowing it to incline to the contrary. “ Inciina cor 
meum^ Deus** 

, Reason acts slowly, #ith so many surveys of so 
many principles whiejr must be always prei^nt, 
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al any hour jt grows dull and goes astray, 
^of want of having all its principles present. In- 
1|uition does not act so; it works at oncci and }s 
always ready. Therdbre our faith must be in- 
tufi^n ; otherwise it will be always vacillating. 

CCXLII. 

Fathers fear that»the natural love of their children 
will be effaced. What, then, is this nature which 
is liable to effacement ? Habit is a second nature, 
which dcstioys the first But what is nature? 
Why is not the habit natural? I am very much 
afraid that this nature itself is but^ k first habit, as 
habit is a second nature 

CCXUII 

Against Pyrrhonism* — We suppose that all 
lUen apprehend things in the same manner, but 
our supposition is quite gratuitous, for we have no 
"proof of it I see clearly that these wQrds arc 
used on the same occasions, and that every time 
two men see a body chanj^ its place, they each 
express the sight of this oiic^ti|ing^by Ite 
word, each saying that it has moved, anS from this 
agreement of application wc strongly conjecture 
an agreement of ideas; but it is not absolutely 
and finally convincing, altiiough there* may 
much ip favour* of the affirmative, since we know 
that the same dedictiona fre often drawn from 
different suppositions* That is sufficient at ‘ 
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to 0tBcure th^^attcr; not that it totally oxtih- 
gni^ilies the natural light which a^aurea us of these 
things^— the academicians would have wagered, 
-^but it dulls it, and disturbs the dogmatists — to 
the glory of the Pyirhonian cabal, whicli consiks 
of this ambiguous ambiguity and a certain doubt- 
ful olyscUrity which our doubts cannot deprive of 
all clearness, and whose darkness our natural lights 
cannot quite dispel 

^ CCXLIV. 

We must love only God, and hate only our- 
selves. 

If the foot bad always ignored the fact that it 
belonged to the body, and that there was a body 
on which it depended, if it knew and loved itself 
alone; and if it becanne aware that it belongs to 
a body on which it depends, what i egret, what 
shame for its past life would it feel, to have been 
useless to the body which promoted its life, and 
which would have annihilated it had it rejected 
it and separated it from itself, as it separated itself 
from the body! How it would pi ay to be kept! 
And with what submission would it lesign itself 
id be gov^ned by the will which rules the body, 
even to consentfog to be cut off, if need be, or to 
lose its membership, for every member must be 
glad and willing to perish for the body, for which 
alone all exists, ' 

CC5|jlV " 

^ That the members miy be happy;, they 
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have but one will, and make it ^conform to the 
body. 

CCXLVI. 

When one is accustomed to usi|% bad reasons 
with which to prove the effects of nature, one po 
longer wishes to receive the good when they are 
discovered. The example given of them w^as the 
circulation of the blood, to show why the vein 
swells below the ligature. 

CCXLVII. 

As a rule, we persuade ourselves more by the 
reasons we have found for ourselves than by those 
which have occurred to other people. 

ccxLvin. 

The arithmetical machine produces effects which 
approach nearer to thought than all that animals 
do; but it does nothing which can cause it to be 
said that, like animals, it has will. 

CCXLIX. 

Although the persons have no inteiest at all 
in what they say, it must not therefbre be con- 
cluded that they do not lie; for there arc people 
who lie for the sake of lying, 

^ ecu 

There is pleasure in bjing in a storm-tossq|! 
boat when we are certain that it will not perish^ 
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|The persecutions which agitate the Church arc ^ 
of this nature. 

CCLI. 

Human nature is considi^red in two ways, the 
one, according to its end, — and then it is great 
and incomparable, — the other, according to the 
mulfitude (as the nature of the horse or the dog 
is judged by the [habit] of watching its course, and 
^'animvm arcendi"\ — and then man is abject and 
vile. And those are the two ways which make 
him diversely judged, and which cause philosophers 
to dispute so much. For the one negatives the 
supposition of the other ; the one says, “ He is 
not born for this end, for all his actions are 
repugnant to it ; " the other says, “ He departs 
from his end when he performs base actions.^’ 

CCLIL 

With how Httl<? pride does a Christian believe 
himself united with God ! With how little dejec- 
tion dues he liken himself to the worms of the 
earth ! 

What a seemly way of, receiving life and death, 
good things and evil I 


CCLiir. 

♦ [We should have pity for both, but for the 
first we should have the pity which springs from 
tenderness, and for th^e others the, pity which 
springs from contempt] 
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CCLIV, 

* [Is it courage rn a dying man to go in weak- 
ness and agony to confront an all-powerful and 
eternal God ?] 

CCLV, 

Our imagination so greatly magnifies the pr<feent 
time, by force of continually reflecting on it, and 
so dwarfs eternity for lack of reflecting on it, that 
we make the cipher eternity and eternity a cipher; 
and this is so strongly rooted in us that all our 
reason cannot protect us against it, and that . . . 

CCLVI, 

That foolish project of Montaigne’s— to describe 
himself! And not in passing anci aghast his 
principles (for it falls to every one’s lot ?to fail), 
but according to his own maxims arrd Iby a 
primary and chief design. For to say foolish 
things at random and through weakness is a 
common defect, but to say them designedly is 
intolerable. 


ccLvn. 

^ marvel at the boldness with which these 
persons undertake to speak of God, when address- 
ing themselves to the impious. Their first chapt 
is to prove the divinity by the works of naiv 
I should not wonder at ^eir enterprise if il 
addressed their discourse td* the faithful^ for it 
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is certain that thbs^ ^ho have faith quick within- 
the heart see at once that all which is, is nothing 
but "the work of the God ^hom they worship* 
But for those in whom this light is extinguished 
and in whom they Resign to rekindle it, persons 
destitute of faith and grace, who,.' seeking with 
all ,^their power everything they see in nature 
which can lead them to this knowledge, find only 
obscurity and gloom, — to tell these that they have 
only to look at the least of the objects about 
them in order to see God revealed therein, and 
to offer them, as the whole proof of this great 
and important subject, the course of the moon 
and the pli^ets, and to pretend to have com- 
pleted the proof by such a discourse, is to give 
them cause to believe that the proofs of ^ our 
religion arc Very weak ; and reason and experi- 
ence show me that nothing is more fitted to 
make them distrust it 

Not in this way does Scripture, which best 
knows the things that are of God, speak of Him* 
On the contrary, it says that God is a hidden 
God, and that since the corruption of nature, He 
has left them an a blindness from which they 
can be freed only through Jesus Christ, except 
for whom all communication with God is cut off : 

mvit Patrem^ nisi Filins, et cut zwluerit 
FUms remlanr 

It is this that Scripture shows us when it says 
in so many places thafe^ those who seek God find 
Him, It is not this, light which is spoken of 
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“as daylight at noon”; it is not said that those 
who seek daylight at noon, or water in the sea, 
shall find it ; and so the evidence of God in 
nat^Ure must not be of Jthis kind. Thus it tells us 
elsewhere : “ Vere in es Dens eibscondiiusr 

CCLVIII. 

To mask natuTe, and to disguise it : no more 
king, pope, bishop, but “august monarch,” etc.; 
no Paris, but “capital of the kingdom.” There 
are some occasions when Paris must be called 
Paris, and others when it must be called “capital 
of the kingdom.” 

CC'LIX. 

In proportion as wc have understanding we 
find that there arc more original persons. Com- 
mon-place folk find no difference in people. 

CCLX. 

If everything is submitted to reason, our i«eligion 
will have nothing mysterious or supernatural. If 
the principles of reason are violated, our religion 
^will be absurd and ridiculous. 

CCLXI.^ 

On the Christian religion not being unique. — 
So far from this being a reason for believing that 
it IS not the true religion, it is, on the contrary, 
th^t which shows that it is the* true religion. 
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CCLXII. 

If the primitive Church was In error, the Church 
is overthrown. When the Church is in error 
to-day, it is not the same thing, for it always has 
Ihc superior maxim of tradition from the hand of 
the4>rimitive Church; and so this submission and 
conformity to the primitive Church prevails and 
corrects everything. But the primitive Church 
did not suppose and consider the future one as 
we suppose and consider the primitive one. 

ccLxiri. 

Men are charged from their childhood with the 
care of their honour, their property, their friends, 
and with their friends* property and honour 
besides. They are burdened with business, with 
learning languages, with drill, and they are 
given to understand that they will not know 
happiness unless their health, their honour, their 
fortune, and that of their friends, be in good 
case, and that one thing wanting will make 
them unhappy. Thus they are given charges 
and em^oyments which keep them busy from 
daybreak. “There is a strange way of making 
them happy ! you will say, “ What more could 
be done to make them unhappy?’* How! what 
could be done? It is needful only to deprive 
them of these cares, fo^;^ then they will see them- 
selves, and think of what they are, whence they come 
and whither they go ; and so they cannot be too 
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much occupied and distracted. This is why, if, 
aft^r so many occupations have been prepared for 
them, they have some time of relaxation, they are 
aivised to employ it in diversion and amusement, 
and in keeping themselves always fully employed. 

CCLXIV. 

The people have very sane opinions ; for 
instance : 

T. In choosing amusement and the chase rather 
than poetry. The semi-learned laugh at them, 
and triumph in showing the folly of the world in 
this matter, but, by a reason which they cannot 
discern, the world is right 

2. In distinguishing men by externals, such as 
nobility or property. People triumph i^ain in 
showing how unreasonable this is, but'w is very 
reasonable. (Cannibals deride an infant king.) 

3. In taking offence at a box on the ear, or in 

so greatly desiring glory. But glory is v^ry de- 
sirable, because of other essential benefits which 
jiccompany it; and a man who has received a box 
on the ear without resenting it is overwhelmed 
with injuries and importunities. * 

4. In working for the uncertain ; travelling by 
sea; passing across a plank. 

CCLXV, 

The Jews, in killing Him so that they might nbt 
accept Him as the Messiah, have given Him the 
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last mark of the Messiah ; and in Continuing to 
disown Him, they made themselves irreproachable 
witnesses; and in slaying Him and continuing to 
deny Him, they have.accornplished the prophecies. 

CCLXVI. 

r can well imagine a man without hands, feet, 
or head, for it is experience alone which teaches 
us that the head is more necessary than the feet 
But I cannot conceive a man without thought; tie 
would be either a stone or a brute. 

CCLXVII. 

How telescopes have revealed to us stars which 
did not exist for the philosophers of the past ! 
They boldly violated Holy Scripture by saying, 
^ There are only a thousand and twenty-two; we 
know it.” 

“There are herbs on the earth; we sec them — 
(from the moon they are not seen); — and on these 
herbs hairs, and in these hairs minute animals; 
but after that, nothing more.” O presumptuous 
ones ! 

“ Compounds are made up of elements ; and the 
elements — no.^ O presumptuous ones ! Here is a 
nice point ; we may not say that there is what we 
cannot see ; we must speak as others do, but not 
think like them. 

CCLXVIII. 

Words variously arranged make a different 
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meaning, and meanings variously arranged hav^ 
different effects. 

CCLXIX. 

A meaning changes according to the words 
which express it. Meanings receive dignity from» 
words, instead of giving words dignity. 

* CCLXX. 

Against those who, trusting in God^s mercy, 
remain in apathy, without doing good works. 

Since our sins spring from two sources, pride 
and sloth, God has revealed to us for their cure 
two qualities in Himself — His mercy and His 
justice. 

It is for justice to humble pride, however holy 
the works may be, non intres in judicium^* 
etc., and it is for mercy to attack sloth by fexhort- 
ing to good works, according to the passage, “ The 
goodness of God leadeth to repentance,’^ and this, 
of the Ninevites — “ Repent, and see if peradv^nture 
He will have compassion on us.^* And thus, so 
far from authorising indolence, mercy, on the 
contrary, is the quality which expressly opposes 
it; so that instead of saying, “If God* had no 
mercy, we should have to make all sorts of efforts 
towards virtue,” we must say that it is because 
God has mercy that all sorts of efforts must be 
made 

CCLXXL 

The example of Alexander’s chastity has not 
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made as many people chaste as that of liis 
drunkenness has made intemperate* It is not 
shameful to be less virtuous than he, and it seems 
excusable to be no more vicious than he. One 
does not believe oneself to have quite the vices 
ot the common ruck, when in the vices of these 
grea\ men ; and yet no one minds having those 
of the common ruck. We hold to them by the 
end by which they hold the people, for however 
high they be, some tie unites them to the least 
of men. 1 hey are not suspended in the air, 
isolated from our society. No, no ; if they are 
greater than we, it is because their heads are 
higher, but their feet arc as low as ours. They 
are all at the same level and supported by the 
same ground ; and at this extremity they are as 
abased as wc, as the smallest, as children, as 
animals. 

CCLXXIL 

Wha^t a perversion of judgment it is which 
makes every one set himself befbre every one 
else, and love his own good and the continuance 
df his own happiness atid life better than that 
of all the rest of the world I 

ccLxxnr. 

Those who are accustomed to judge by intuition 
understand nothing of jpatters of reason, for they 
desire to penetrate a thing at first sight, and are 
not used to seeking out principles. And otficrs. 
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on the contrary, who are accustomed to reason 
fit>m principles, and understand nothing of mattcra 
of intuition, seek principles therein, and are unable 

discern at a glance. * 

ccLXxrv 

Contradiction is a bad mark of truth : many 
certain things ire contradicted ; many false things 
pass uncontradicted. Contradiction is not a mark 
of falsehood, nor the lack of contradiction a mark 
of truth 

CCLXXV 

Thought. —All human dignity lies in thought 
From its nature, therefore, thought is a wonderful 
and incomparable thing. Strange must be its 
defects to render it contemptible, yet there is 
nothing more ridiculous than some of its short- 
comings. How great it is by its nature! How 
mean by its faults ! 

But what is this thought ? How foptish it is ! 

CCLXXVI. 

Gradation: the people honour persons of high 
birth; the half-educated despise them, saying that 
birth is not a personal advantage, but a matter of 
chance; the educated honour them, not as do the 
people, but from a deeper idea; the zealots who 
have more zeal than knowledge, despise them, in 
spite of the reason for which the educated honour 
them, because they judge them by a new light 
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derived from their piety; but perfect Christians 
hofiour them for a higher reasorn Thus opinions 
swing from for to against accoiding to a man’s 
degree of enlightenment. * 

% CCLXXVII. 

If is true, therefore, to say that every one is under 
a delusion; for although the opinions of the people 
are sound, they are not sound in the way the 
people think them to be, for they think that truth 
is where it is not. Truth is indeed in their opinions, 
but not at the point they imagine. [Thus] it is 
true that noblemen should be honoured, but not 
because birth is an advantage in itself. 

CCLXXVIII. 

Continual shifting from for to against We 
have shown that man is vain, by reason of his 
regard for things which are not essential ; and all 
these opinions are destroyed. We then showed 
that these opinions are all very sound, and that 
these vanities being all well founded, the people 
are not so vain as they are said to be; and thus we 
have des^oyed the opinion which destroyed that 
of the people. » But now we must destroy this last 
proposition, and show that it is always true that 
the people are vain, although their opinions be 
sound ; because they do not discern where the truth 
of their opinions lies; aq^d they set it where it is 
not, their opinions often have much that is false, 
little that 1® 
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CCLXXIX. 

Concupiscence and strength are the sources of 
all our actions. Concupiscence works the volun- 
■^ary, strength the involuntary. 

CCLXXX. 

It is not unprofitable to be smart, for it shows that 
a large number of people work for one; it is to show 
by one’s locks that one has a valet, a perfumer, 
etc.; by one’s bands, threads, embroidery , . . , etc 
And it is not merely veneer, or outside show, to 
have many arms [at one’s service], for the more a 
man has, the stronger he is. To be fine is to show 
power. 

CCLXXXI. 

How is it that a crippled person does nott irritate 
us, and that a crippled mind does? Because a 
crippled person recognises that we walk straight, 
and a crippled mind says that it is we who limp; 
except for that we should have pity rather than 
anger. Epictetus inquires more forcibly, “ Why 
are we not vexed if any one says that we have a 
headache, and vexed if we are told thatAve reason 
badly, or lack discrimination?” It is because we 
are quite certain that we have not a headache (and 
that we do not limp); but we are not equally 
assured that we discern the trutli. So that having 
no assurance of it, when the contrary appears 
perfectly plain to some one else, except that it 
appears perfectly plain to us, it makes us doubtful 
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and surprised, and still more so when our choice is ^ 
derided by very many others; for we needs must 
prefer our own lights to those of otlier people, and 
to do this is bold and dif^cult. There is never 
this contradiction In the senses with regard to a 
cripple* 

is so constituted, that because he is told he 
is a fool, he believes it; and by dint of telling him- 
self that he is a fool, he makes himself believe it. 
For man inwardly holds with himself a conversa- 
tion which it is important to direct aright: “ Cor- 
rumpiint mores bonos colloquia pravaJ' Silence 
should be kept as long as may be, and God alone 
conversed of, whom wc know to be the Truth, and 
thus wc draw truth to ourselves. 

CCLXXXII. 

It is dangerous to show man too often that he is 
equal to beasts, without showing him his greatness. 
It is also dangerous to show him too frequently 
his greatness without his baseness. It is yet more 
dangerous to leave him ignorant of both. But it 
is very desirable to show him the two together. 

^ CCLXXXII I. 

Men's sole ‘occupation is the acquisition of 
property and they cannot show that they possess 
it justly (for they hold it only by men's caprice), 
nor have they strength to hold it surely. It is the 
same with knowledge-^or sickness takes it from 
us. We are incapable of the good and the true* 
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CCLXXXIV. 

|t is wrong that any should attach himself to 
me, although he do it gladly and voluntarily. I 
f«|should deceive those in' whom I aroifsed this desire, 
for I am not an end for any person, and I have not 
wherewith to satisfy any. Am I not ready to di^'? 
And thus the object of their attachment will die. 
Therefore, }usb as I should be guilty in ^making a 
falsehood to be believed, although I inculcate it 
gently and it be believed gladly, and people please 
me by believing it, so I am guilty in making my- 
self loved, and if I draw people to attach them- 
selves to me. I ought to warn those who are 
ready to consent to the lie that they ought not to 
believe it, whatever advantage accrue to me thereby; 
and, in the same way, that they ought not to attach 
themselves to me, for they must devote ^^h^ir lives 
and their attention to pleasing God or in seeking 
Him. 

CCLXXXV. 

y 

There are few true Christians, I say even for the 
faith; there are indeed some who believe, but by 
superstition ; there are indeed some Who believe 
not, but by libertinism ; few are between the two, 
(I do not include herein those who have true piety 
of morals, and all those who believe by intuition 
of the heart) 

CCUiXXVI. 

Will an heir who finds the title-deeds of his 
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house say, Perhaps they are false?” and negl^t* 
to examine them ? ^ 


•ccLXXxyh. 

Submission and use of reason, in which true 
C3hristianity consists. 

CCLXXXVIII. 

The last attainment of reason is to recognise 
that there is an infinity of things which are beyond 
it It is but weak, if it reach not that knowledge. 
If natural things are beyond it, what shall be said 
of the supernatural ? 

CCLXXXIX. 

We are pleased only with the combat, not with 
the victory: we like to watch animals fighting, not 
the victor falling upon the vanquished ; what did 
we wish to see, if not the end of the victory? and 
as soon as it comes, we are satiated. So it is at 
a game; so it is in the search for truth: we like to 
see the strife of warring opinions, but to contem- 
plate the revealed truth,-— by no means. In order 
to be oBierved with pleasure it must be seen 
springing from*dispute. It is the same with the 
passions; there is pleasure in seeing two opposing 
passions clash, but when one has prevailed it is no 
longer anything but brutajity. We never seek 
things, but the pursuit "t>f things; thus, in plays, 
scenes of contentment^^ without fear, are not wo^h 
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artytLing, neither are extreme miseries without 
hope, nor brutal amours, nor bitter severities. 

ccxc 

Abraham asked nothing for himself, but only for 
his servants ; thus the just man takes nothing of 
the world, or the world's applause, for himself, but 
only for his passions, over which he is master, 
saying to one#Go, and to the other, Come. ''Sub 
te erit appetiius tnusP His passions thus dominated 
arc virtues. Avarice, jealousy, anger, even God 
attributes them to Himself, and they are as much 
virtues as clemency, pity, constancy, which also 
are passions. They must be treated as slaves, and 
while leaving them their food, the soul must be 
prevented from partaking of it; for when passions 
get the mastery they are vices, and then they give 
to the soul of their food, and she cats thereof and 
is poisoned. 

CCXCI. 

We arc full of things which thrdw us outside 
ourselves. We feel by instinct^that we must not 
seek our hapi)iness within us. Our passions set 
us beside ourselves, even when there is nothing 
to excite them. Exterior objects tempt us of 
themselves and call to us even* when we do not 
think it. And thus philosophers have vainly said, 
" Retire into yourselves, you will there find your 
good ; " people do not believe them ; and those 
who do believe them are the emptiest and most 
fooliali. 
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Continuous eloquence wearies. 

Princes and kings play occasionally. They 
are not always on their thrones ; they tire of 
them : grandeur must be ^ quitted in order to 
\)e felt Continuity in anything is displeasing ; 
coTd is agreeable in order that we may warm 
ourselves. 

Nature acts by progress iius et redUus'' She 
goes and comes, then goes farther, then twice a 
lesser distance, then farther than ever, etc. 


CCXCIIL 

That Josephus and Tacitus and the other his- 
torians have not spoken at all of Jesus Christ. — 

So far from that working against [the Christian 
religion], on the contrary, it works for [it], for it is 
certain that Jesus Christ existed, and that His 
religion made a great stir, and that these people 
were not ignorant of it ; and thus it is plain that 
they concealed this designedly, or that they spoke 
of Him, and have either suppressed or altered 
what tUby wrote. 


ccxciv. 

A good likeness cannot be made except by 
reconciling all contradictions, and it is not enough 
to follow a sequence qf harmonious qualities with- 

19 
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out reconciling contradictions. To understand the 
meaning of an author al! contradictory passages 
must be reconciled. 

Thus, for the understanding of the Scripture, it 
,4nust have one meaning in which alj contradictory 
passages agree. It is not enough that it have 
meaning with which many harmonious passages 
accord; it must also have one which makes even 
opposite passages agree. 

Every author has one meaning in which all 
contradictory passages agree, or he has no mean- 
ing at all. This cannot be said of the Scripture 
and of the prophets; assuredly they had a very 
certain meaning. It is necessary, then, to seek 
a rneaning which reconciles all contradictions. 
The true meaning, therefore, is not that of the 
Jews; but in Jesus Christ al! contradictions are 
reconciled. i, 

The Jews do not know how to reconcile the 
cessation of the kingdom and principality foretold 
by Hosea, with the prophecy of Jacob. If we 
understand the law, the sacrifices, and the kingdom 
as realities, the passages cannot all be made to 
agree. Necessarily, therefore, they ar^ only figures. 
We cannot even harmonise the passage*!' of the 
same author or of the same book, sometimes not 
even of the same chapter, ^tid shows the 
author*s meaning very plainly, as when Ezekid 
(ch. xx.) says that the people shall live in the 
commandments of God, and that they shall not 
live in them. 
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CCXCV. 

L The principal stancipoii;its of the Pyrrhonians 
(I omit the lesser), are : Th,at we have no certainty 
of the truth of these principles outside faith and 
revelation, except that we naturally feel them 
within us; but this natural intuition is not a 
convincing proof of their truth, since, having no 
certainty beyond faith as to whether man is 
created by a good God, or by a wicked demon, 
or by chance, it is doubtful whether these prin- 
ciples which nature has given us, arc true, or false, 
or uncertain, according to our origin ; and since, 
also, no one has any assurance, outside faith, as to 
whether he wakes or sleeps, seeing that while 
asleep he thinks he is awake, as firmly as we do, 
he believes he sees space, figures, motions, he feels 
the lapse of time, he measures it, and, in short, 
acts as though awake. So that, — part of life con- 
fessedly being passed in sleep, where, however it 
may appear to us, we have no idea of the true, 
all our feelings then being illusions, — who knows 
whether this other part of life, wherein we think 
ourselves awake, is not another sleep a little 
different Trom the first, from which we awake when 
we think we slumber? 

There are the principal points on one side and 
the other. 

I leave the lesser, such as the arguments of the 
Pyrrhonians against tftc impressions of custom, 
education, manners, countries, and similar tlupg.s, 
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which, however they may influence the majority 
of common men, who dogmatise only on these vain 
foundations, are upset by the least breath of the 
Pj^|rhonians. We have only to see their books, if 
we are not sufficiently persuaded of it ; wc shall 
become so very quickly, and perhaps too much s<y.^ 

I pause at the one stronghold of the dogmatists, 
namely, that when speaking sincerely and in 
good faith, natural principles cannot be doubted. 
Against which the Pyrrhonians set in a word the 
uncertainty of our origin, which includes that of 
our nature; and this the dogmatists have still to 
answer as long as the world lasts. 

See the open war between men, wh^e each has 
to choose his side and of necessity declare himself 
either for dogmatism or Pyrrhonism; for he who 
thinks to remain neutral will be a Pyrrhonian far 
exxellence. This neutrality is the essence" the 
cabal ; he who is not against them is indeed for 
them. They are not for themselves : they are 
neutral, indifferent, suspended over all, theijnselves 
not excepted, 

11. What, then, will man do in this state? Will 
he doubt everything? will he doubt whether he 
is awake? whether he is pinched? whether he 
is burnt ? wdll he doubt whether he doubts ? will 
he doubt whether he exists? We cannot come to 
that, and I aver that there has neyer been any 
perfectly effectual Pyrrhonian. .Nature sust|iiila$ 
the impotent reason and keeps it from reacliliiif 
this pitch of extravagance. 
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On the other hand, then, will he say that he 
certainly possesses truth, he who, however little 
he be urged, can show no title to it and is forced 
to leave hold? 

What chimera, then, is man? W^hat an oddity, 
what a monster, what a chaos, what a subject of 
cor^tradiction, what a prodigy! Judge of every- 
thing, senseless earthworm ; depositary of truth, 
cloaca of uncertainty and error ; the glory and 
the refuse of the universe. 

Who shall unravel this tangle ? 

Nature confounds the Pyrrhonians, and reason 
confounds tsbe dogmatists. What, then, will become 
of you, O itifen, who seek what is your condition, 
by your natural reason ? You cannot escape either 
of these .sects, or exist in either of them. 

Know then, proud creature, what a paradox you 
are to yourself. Humble yourself, impotent reason. 
Be silent, imbecile nature. Know that man in- 
finitely surpasses man, and learn from your master 
your true state, of which you are ignorant : hear 
God. 

For, in short, if man had never been corrupted, 
he would enjoy in his innocence truth and felicity 
with certainty. And if man were corrupt, and 
nothing else, he would have no idea either of truth 
or of blessedness. But, unfortunate as we are, and 
the more so than if there were no greatness in our 
condition, we have an idea of happiness, and can- 
not reach it; we percq^Ive an image of truth, and 
possess only deceit; and are incapable of absolute 
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Ignorance and of certain knowledge — so manifest 
is it that we were once at a degree of perfection 
from which, unhappily, we have fallen. 

Nevertheless, what at\ astounding thing, that the 
m^tery the most remote from our ktlowledge — 
the mystery of the transmission of sin — should 
that without which we can have no knowledge 
of ourselves ! For it is beyond doubt that there is 
nothing which is Inore shocking to reason than, to 
say that the sin of the first man has made gMilty 
those who, being so far removed from this jsource, 
appear incapable of participating in it This trans- 
mission does not merely appear to us impossible, 
it seems even very unjust, for whatsis more opposed 
to the rules of our poor justice than to damn 
eternally a child incapable of will, for a sin in which 
he appears to have so little part, that it was Com- 
mitted six thousand years before he came into 
being? Certainly, nothing offends us more than 
this doctrine ; and yet, without this most incom- 
prehensible of all mysteries, we are incomprehen- 
sible to ourselves. The difBculty of our position 
takes its twists and turns in this abstruse matter; 
so that man is more inconceivable without this 
mystery, than this mystery is inconceiVablc to 
man. 

♦ [Whence it appears that God, wishing to make 
the difBculty of our existence unintelligible to us, 
has hidden the knot of it so far above us, or rather, 
so far beneath us, that we have been quite inca^ 
able of reaching it; so that it is not by the proud 
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activity of our reason, but by its simple submission, 
that we can truly know ourselves. 

These foundations, solidly established on the 
inviolable authority of religion, make us to know 
that there are two verities of faith equally constant: 
^he one, that man, as created, or in a state of grace, 
is«raised above all nature, and made as like unto 
God, and participating in His divinity: the other, 
that in a state of corruption and sin, he is fallen 
from this estate and made like the beasts. 

These two propositions are equally stable and 
certain. Scripture declares it plainly, wben it says 
in certain passages, Delicice mece esse cum filiis 
hominum ; “ Effundam spiritum meum super om- 

mm carnem;'' ''DU estisl' etc.; — and in others: 

Omnis caro foenuin ; '' " Homo assintila^us est 
jumentis insipientibus et similis f actus est tllis;'' 
"Dixi in corde meo de filiis hominum. . . 

Whence it appears clearly that man, by grace, 
is made like unto God, participating in His divinity, 
and j:hat without grace, he is like to the brute 
beasts.] 

ccxcvi. 

To put hope in formalities is superstition, but 
not to desire'to submit to formalities is arrogance. 

CCXCVII. 

To regulate the Iove,one owes to oneself, one must 
imagine a body full of thinking members (for wc 
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ai'e members of the whole), and see how much each 
member should love itself, etc. 

ccxcviii. 

Philosophers have consecrated the vices by 
attributing them even to God ; Christians have^ 
consecrated the virtues. 

CCXCIX. 

If the feet and the hands had a private will, they 
would never be in order except in submitting this 
private will to the premier will which governs the 
whole body. Without that, they are in disorder 
and unhappiness, but in desiring only the good of 
the body, they work their own good. 

CCC. 

The metaphysical proofs of God are so removed 
from human reasoning, and so involved, that^they 
hardly strike us, and when they help some, they 
help them only so long as they sec the demonstra- 
tion, but an hour afterwards, they fear that they 
have been deceived. *'Quod curiositate cognoverint^ 
superbia amiserunir 

It is this which is produced by the knowledge of 
God gained without Jesus Christ — ^the communi- 
cation without a mediator with the God we have 
known without a mediator; while those who have' 
known God through a mediator know their misery. 
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Reason commands us more imperiously than a 
master: for in disobeying^ the one we are unfor- 
tunate; in disobeying the other we are fools. 

^ CCCII. 

• \ 

Those who love not the truth take as their 

pretext the variance of the multitude of those who 
deny it; and thus their error comes only because 
they love not truth or charity, and so they have no 
excuse for if. 

f 

CCCIII. 

There are many people who listen to the sermon 
in the same way that they listen to vespers. 

CCCIV. 

Authority* — So far from the fact that you have 
heard a thing said ruling your belief, you ought 
to believe nothing except as if you had never heard 
it said. It is the consent of you to yourself, and 
the steady voige of your reason, and not the reason 
of others, which ought to make you believe. 

So important is belief! A hundred contradic- 
tions would be* true I Were antiquity the rule of 
belief, then the ancients were without rule. If 
general consent, if men had perished ? 

False humility, pride. Raise the curtain. You 
have worked in vain; so it is necessary either to 
believe, or deny, or doijbt. Shall we then have no 
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rule? We judge animals by seeing if what they 
do, they do well ; will there not be a rule for judg- 
ing men ? Tb deny, believe, and doubt properly, 
are to men what runniiig is to ai horse* 

^Punishment of those who sin: error, 

cccv. 

Two things instruct man concerning his whole 
nature : instinct and experience. 

ccevi. 

• 

The three lusts have made three sects, and the 
philosophers have but followed one or the other 
of these lusts. 


ccevn. 

Part of the confusion of the damned will be to 
see themselves condemned by their own reason, 
by which they claimed to condemn the Christian 
religion. ^ 

CCCVIII. 

Pyrrhonism*— Everything here is partly true 
and partly false. Not so with eternal tfuth: it is 
entirely pure and true; the mixture dishonours 
and destroys it. Nothing is purely true, and thus^ 
judged by the pure truth, nothing is true. You 
will say that it is true that homicide is wrong, — 
yes, for we indeed know the wrong and the fal§fe 
But what will they tell us is good? Continence? 
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I say no, for the world would end. Marriage?* 
No, continence is better. Not to kill? No, for 
the disorders would be terrible, and the wicked 
would slay all the goo'd^ .To kill? No, that 
subverts nature. , We have the true and tlie good 
<yily in part, and mixed with the evil and the false. 

cccix. 

They have some true principles, but they mis- 
use them, and the abuse of truths ought to be 
punished jiist as much as the introduction, of lies. 

How if there were two hells — the one for sins 
against charity, the other for sins against justice ? 

ceex. 

The “opening” power of a key; the “drawing” 
power of a crook. 

CCCXI. 

Superstition, concupiscence; scruples, and evil 
desires; shameful fear; fear — not that which 
comes from believing in God, but that which 
comes flom doubting whether He exists or no. 
Right fear Cbmes from faith, wrong fear from 
doubt; the right fear, joined to hope, because it 
is born of faith and wc hope in the God in whom 
we believe; the wrong, joined to despair, because 
we fear the God in whom wc have no faith; some 
fear to lose Him, others fear to find Him. 
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CCCXII. 

* [ . . , That is where natural cognitio||^ead 
us. If these natural cojg^nitions are not trUS^ there 
is Wo truth in man, and if they are true, man, 
forced to abase himself in one way or another, 
finds in them a great cause of humiliation ; ^nd 
since he cannot exist without believing them, I 
would that before entering upon the deeper in- 
vestigation of nature, he consider it once seriously 
and leisurely, that he thus regard himself also, and 
knowing ^vvhat proportion there is . .] 

Let man, then, contemplate the whole of nature 
in her lofty and abundant majesty; let him avert 
his gaze from the low objects which surround him; 
let him consider this shining luminary, set like an 
eternal lamp to give light to the universe; let the 
earth appear to him as a single speck compared 
with the vast orbit which this star describes, and 
let him marvel that this vast orbit is itself only a 
very delicate point compared to that encompassed 
by the bodies which revolve in the firmament But 
if vision stops there, let imagination pass beyond; 
it will sooner weary of imagining, than nature of 
supplying. All this visible world is but afh imper- 
ceptible feature in the ample bosom of nature. 
No idea can approach it We have vainly tried 
to extend our conceptions beyond imaginable 
space, we produce only atoms, compared with the 
reality of things. It is an infinite sphere whose 
centre is everywhere, whose circumference is no- 
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where. In short, it is the most sensible sign of 
the omnipotence of God, — let our imagination lose 
itself in this thought. 

Let man, returning to himscif, consider what he 
is compared to all else that exists; let him regard 
himself as astray in this remote corner of nature ; 
and from the little dungeon wherein he is 
lodged — I mean the universe — let him learn 
to appraise the world, kingdoms, cities, and him- 
self, at their proper value. What is a man in the 
infinite ? 

But that he may see another prodigy equally 
amazing, let him examine the most delicate things 
he knows. Let a ciron show him, in the smallness 
of its body, parts incomparably smaller, legs with 
joints, veins in these legs, blood in these veins, 
humours in this blood, drops in these humours, 
vapours in these drops, — that, again dividing these 
last, he may exhaust his power in these concep- 
tions, and if the final object at which he can now 
arrive# be that of our discourse, he will think 
perhaps, that there he has the extreme smallness 
of nature. Lwish to make him see therein another 
unfathogpabie thing. I would describe to him, not 
only the visible universe, but the immensity that 
can be conceived of nature, enclosed in this con- 
tracted atom. Let him see there an infinitude of 
universes, each of which has its firmament, its 
planets, its earth, in the same proportion as the 
visible world ; in this earth, animals, down to 
cirons, in which he .will find what he found in 
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'tile first; and, finding again the same in the re$t^ 
without end or break, let him lose himself in |hese 
marvels, as astonishing by their smallness "a# the 
others by their magnitude, for who will not wonder 
tha^ our body, which just now was not perceptible 
in a universe which is itself imperceptible in tl^e 
bosom of the all, is now a colossus, a world* or 
rather a whole, in comparison with the unattain- 
able nothing? 

He who thus considers man will be affrighted 
at himself, and regard himself as if suspended itl 
his natural body between these two abysses of 
infinitude and nothing ; he will tremble to behold 
these marvels ; and I believe that, his curiosity 
changing to w'ondcr, he will be disposed rather to 
contemplate them in silence than to presumptuously 
investigate them. 

For after all, what is man in nature ? A cipher, 
compared to infinity; a whole, compared to a 
cipher; a medium between nothing and all In- 
finitely distant from comprehending extremes, 
equally incapable of seeing the nothing from which 
he is drawn or the infinite in which he is en- 
gulfed, the end of things and their principles arc 
for him invincibly hidden in impenetrable secrecy. 
What w'ill he do then, except discern some 
semblance of the centre of things* in an eternal 
despair of knowing either their principle or their 
end? All things are come out of nothing, and 
extend even to the infinite, Who shall follow 
these wondrous progressions? The author of 
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these marvels understands them, — no other can ^ 
do so. 

Through failing to contemplate these infinities, 
men have rashly addressed themselves to the 
investigation of nature, as if they were in some 
way proportioned t:o her. It is strange that 
through a presumption as infinite as their object, 
they have desired to understand the principles of 
things, and thence to arrive at a knowledge of 
everything. For undoubtedly this design cannot be 
formed without presumption, or without a capacity 
as infinite as nature. » 

When we ate taught we understand that nature 
having graven in everything its own image and 
the image of its author, these images all partake 
of her double infinity. It is thus that we sec 
that all the sciences are infinite in the extent of 
their researches : for who doubts that geometry, 
for example, has infinite infinities of propositions 
to unfold? They are also infinite in the multitude 
and deUcacy of their principles; for who does not 
see that those put forward as the last do not stand 
by themselves, but rest on others, which, depen- 
dent on others again, never allow of any finality? 
But we make ultimate principles which are 
apparent to mason, as we do in material things, 
where we call an indivisible point that beyond 
which our senses perceive nothing, although by 
nature infinitely divisible. 

Of these two infinities of knowledge, that of 
magnitude is much naore appreciable, and this is 
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why it comes to few people to pretend to know 
everything. I am about to speak of all things,” 
said Democritus. * 

But the infinitude^ of smallness is far less 
pat?erjt. The philosophers, indeed, have daimed to 
arrive at it, and it is there that all have stumbled. 
It is this which has given rise to these -very 
ordinary titles: OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THINGS, 
Ot THE PRINCIPIJtS OF PIIILOSOPIIY, and others, 
as pretentious in fact, though less so in appearance, 
as this other dazzling one: DE OMNI SCIBILI. 

We naturally believe ourselves much more able 
to reach the centre of things than to embrace their 
circumference. The visible extent of the world 
obviously surpasses us, but as it is we who surpass 
the little things, we think Gur?elvcs better able to 
possess them, and yet it needs no less capacity to 
reach to the nothing than to the all. Infinite 
capacity is a necessity for both, and it seems to me 
that whoever had comprehended the final principles 
of things would have been able also to attjiin to a 
knowledge of the infinite; the one depends from 
the other, and leads to the other; these extremes 
meet and unite from the fact of their distance 
apart, and find themselves again in GdH, and in 
God alone. 

Let us then know our limits; we are something, 
and we are not all. Such existence as we have 
deprives us of the knowledge of the first principles 
which come out of nothing, and its smallness hides 
from us the sight of the infinite. Our intelligence 
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has^mong intellectual things the same rank that* 
our bodies hold in the expanse pf nature. 

Limited in every way, this state which holds the 
mean between ^two extremities obtains in all our 
powerlessness: opr senses' perceive nothing extreme; 
too much noise deafens us; too mtich light blinds 
us; too far a distance and too near a proximity 
hinder our sight; too great length and too much 
brevity obscure an argument; too much truth 
bewilders us (I know some who cannot understand 
that whoever from zero takes four, leaves zero); 
first principles are too evident for us; Jtoo much 
pleasure disagrees with us; too many concords 
in music displease us; and too many favours 
irritate us: we desire the wherewithal to wipe out 
the debt: ^^Beneficia eo usque 'Iceta sunt dum viden- 
tur exsolvi passe; ubi muitum antevenerey pro gratia 
odium redditur: we feel neither extreme heat nor 
extreme cold ; excessive qualities are hurtful and 
not perceptible : we no longer feel them, we suffer 
them; too much youth and too much age, too 
much and too little irtstruction, hamper the intellect: 
in short, extremes are for us as though they did 
not exist, and we do nat exist, in regard to them : 
they esCape us, or we them. 

There is dur true position. It is that which 
makes us incapable of knowing certainly, and of 
ignoring absolutely. Wc drift about on a vast 
middle way, always uncertain and wavering, driven 
frpm one end towardSfl^andther. To whatever term 
we think to attach and fix ourselves, it shifty and 
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qiiits us, and if we follow it, it escapes our grasp, 
slips away, and flies in an endless flight. • By no 
means can we arrest it. This is our natural o®n- 
dition, and yet the mostxontrary to our inclination : 
we fi^rn with the desire to find a firm fodthold and 
an ultimate base, to raise thereon a tower to reach 
to the infinite, but all our foundation cracks, and 
the earth opens to its very depths. Let us not 
seek, then, assurance and stability. Our reason is 
always deceived by the inconstancy of appearances; 
nothing can fix the finite between the two infinities 
which enclose it and recede from it 

That being well understood, I think that people 
will hold themselves in repose, each in the state in 
which nature has placed him. This middle way 
which has fallen to our lot being always distant 
from the extremes, what matters it if a man have 
a little more understanding of things? If he has 
it, he takes them from a little higher. Is he not 
always infinitely remote from the end? and is not 
the span of our life just as infinitely remote from 
eternity for enduring ten years more? In view 
of these infinities, all the finities are equal, and 
I do not see why the imagination should be 
set upon one rather than on the other, The mere 
comparison between ourselves and the infinite 
vexes u^. 

If man first studied lumself, he would see how 
incapable he is of passing beyond : how could a 
part know the whole ? But perhaps he will aspire 
to know at least the parts with which he has some 
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relation? But the parts of the world have such 
correspondence and inter-connection one with 
another that I believe it impossible to know one 
without the other, and without the whole. 

Man, for exarpple, has a relation with all that 
he knows. He needs a place to contain him, time 
to endure, motion to live, elements to compose him, 
heat and food to nourish him, air to breathe: he 
perceives light ; he feels bodies ; in short, all falls 
into correspondence with him. To have a know- 
ledge of man, then, it is necessary to know how it 
is that he needs air for existence ; and |o have a 
knowledge of air, to know how it has this relation to 
the life of man, and so on. Flame does not exist 
without air: therefore, to know the one, it is need- 
lul to know the other. 

All things, therefore, being caused and causative, 
aided and aiding, mediate and immediate, and knit 
together by a natural and imperceptible bond which 
connects the most distant and the most contrary, I 
consider it impossible to know the parts without 
knowing the whole, as well as to know the whole 
without knowing each individual part 

And what completes our inability to have a 
knowledge of things, is that in themselves they are 
simple, while we are composed of two opposite and 
different natures, soul and body. For it is impos- 
sible that the part within us which reasons be other 
than spiritual, and were it asserted that we are 
simply corporeal, that ^ould exclude us yet more 
from a knowledge of things, there being nothing so 
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inconceivable as that matter may know itself : it is 
not possible to us to know how it should know 
itsell And thus, if we are simply material, we tan 
know nothing of the whole, and if we are! composed 
of mind and matter, we can know things perfectly, 
whether simple, spiritual, or corporeal. 

Thence it comes that almost all philosophers 
cohfuse the idea.^ of things, and speak of the 
material spiritually and of the spiritual materially. 
For they boldly say that bodies “tend downwards," 
that they “draw to iheir centre,” that they “shun 
their dest|‘uction,” that they “fear the void,” that 
they have “inclinations,” “sympathies,” “anti- 
pathies,” all of which are things which belong only 
to spirits; and in speaking of ^spirits, they consider 
them as in a place, and attribute to them motion 
from one place to another, which things belong 
only to bodies. 

Instead of accepting the ideas of these things in 
themselves wc colour them with pur own qualities, 
and impress with our composite nature all the 
simple things we contemplate. 

Who would not think, to see us made up of all 
things of mind and body, that this comp%und would 
be very comprehensible to us? Yet it Is what 
we comprehend the least To himself, man is the 
mo,st prodigious thing in nature, for he cannot 
conceive what is his body, and still less what is his 
mind, and least of all, how a body can be united 
with a mind. That is the crowning point of his, 
difficulties, and yet it is his own being; Modus 
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quo cofporibus adhmrent spiriim compreHmM ah 
, hominibus non potest^ et hoc tamen homo est** 

Finally, to perfect the prt>of of our weakness, I 
will conclude with these iwo considerations* . . . 

CCCXIIL 

; lmagfination« — Tliis deceptive part of man, this 
mistress of error and falsehood, is the more deceit- 
ful because it is not deceitful alw'ays, for if it 
were the infallible example of untruth, it would 
be the infallible example of truth. li^t, though 
more frequently false, it exhibits no sign of its 
quality, and lacks the character of both the true 
*and the false. 

I do not speak of fools, I speak of the Wisest, 
and it is among them that imagination has the 
great gift of persuading men. Reason has cried 
out in vain — it cannot put a price on things. 

This arrogant power, enemy of reason, who 
delights to control and dominate reason in order 
to show its strength in all things, has set up a 
second nattire in man. It has its happy, its 
unhapjjy; its healthy, its sick; its rich, its poor; 
it makes a nian believe, doubt, and deny reason ; 
It suspends the senses, it makes them active; 
it has its foals and its wise, and nothing annoys 
us more than to see that it fills its hosts with an- 
other satisfaction, fuller and more complete,^ than 
does reason,, people of lively imaginations pleasing 
themselves quite otherwise than the prudeOI can 
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reasonably do. They look imperiously on those 
around them; they dispute boldly and confidently, 
but the others with fear and diffidence; and Ibis 
gai^ of countenance often gives them |he advan- 
tage in the opinion of listener^ — so much in favour 
are these wise folk with judges whose natures are 
akin to their own ! Opinion cannot make fo5ls 
wise, but it make^ them happy, in emulation of 
reason, which can only render its friends miserable 
— the one covering them with glory, the other with 
shame. 

Who dispenses reputation ? Who gives respect 
and veneration to persons, to works, to laws, to the 
great, if not this imaginative faculty? How in- 
adequate is all the wealth of the world without its 
patronage ! 

Would you not say that this magistrate, whose 
venerable age imposes respect on all, rules himself 
by a pure and sublime reason, and that he judges 
of things by their nature, without dwelling on 
those vain circumstances which influence only the 
imagination of the weak? Watch him enter to 
hear a sermon, to which he brings a pious zeal, 
supporting the solidity of his reason by thij, ardour 
of his charity. See him ready to listen *^with 
exemplary respect I^t the preac|i<^ have just 
appeared, let nature have given him a hoarse voice 
and an odd cast of countenance, let him have been 
shaved badly, and if by chance his barber have 
bedaubed him in addition, — whatever great truths 
he may declare, I wager the loss of our senator's 
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gravity. The greatest philosopher in the ilorld, 
on a plank larger than is necessary [to give him 
foothold], if there is a precipice below, however 
his reason may convirLc^ him of his safety, will 
be mastered by his imagination. , Many could not 
support the thought of it without paling and 
si^eating. 

I will not recount all its effects. 

Who does not know that the sight of cats, or of 
rats, or the cracking of a cinder, may unhinge the 
reason ? The tone of voice misleads even the 
wisest, and forcibly changes an argument and a 
poem. Affection or hate puts a different face on 
justice; and how much more righteous will an 
advocate find the cause he pleads when he is well 
paid in advance ! How much better an appearance 
will his bold gestures give him in the eyes of the 
judges gulled by this outside show ! A pretty 
reason— that* a breath can blow about, and in any 
direction I 

I would refer to almost all the actions of men, 
who seldom give way except under its blows. 
For reason has been forced to yield, and the wisest 
adopts^ as his principles those which have been 
boldly introduced everywhere by human imagina- 
tion. 

Our magistrates have known this mystery well': 
their red robes^ their ermine, in which they swath^J 
themselves like furry cats, the palaces where they 
give judgment, the fleurs-de-lis— all this pompous 
circumstance is very necessary; and if physicians 
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had not gowns and slippers, and if doctors had not 
square caps and flowing robes, they would never 
have duped the world, which cannot resist such 
air^authentic mark. If. they were tr^uly just, if 
physicians had the true art of healing, they would 
not have needed square caps; the majesty of th^ 
sciences would have been sufficiently venerableTin 
itself ; but havingi only imaginary knowledge they 
have to take these vain instruments which strike 
the imagination, with which it is that they are 
^concerned, and thus they attract resjpect 

Soldierfi alone are not thus disguised, because in 
fact their part is more essential; they establish 
themselves by force, the others by humbug. 

Thus it is that our kings have not sought after 
these disguises, and do not masquerade in extra- 
ordinary garments in order to appear kings; but 
they are accompanied by guards and halberdiers. 
These armed phizes, whose hands and strength are 
for them only, the trumpeters and drummers who 
march before them, and these legions which sur- 
round them, make the stoutest tremble. They 
have not the garments alone, they have fp|cc. It 
would need a very refined reason -to jE^^t^d the 
great prince in his magnificent sera^Pib, siii^jpbttnded 
by forty thousand janizaries, in way as 

any otiier man. We Ctinnot evc^n meray see a 
lawyer in cap and robe without having a favourable 
opinibn of his ability. 

Opinion disposes everything; it makes beauty, 
justicei and good' fortune, which make up the 
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worid. I should much like to see that Italian 
book, whose title only is known to me, but which 
is itself well worth many bdoks : DELLA OFINIONE 
REOINA DEL MONDO. - ^subscribe to it without 
knowing it-^except to the bad, if^it contain any. 

• Such, very nearly, are the effects of this deceptive 
faculty, which seems. given to us expressly to lead 
trs into necessary error. We have many other 
causes of it 

Old impressions are not alone in beings able to 
deceive Us : the charms of hovelty have the same 
power. From thence arise all the disputes of men, 
who reproach one another either with following 
the false impressions of childhood, or of rashly 
‘^running after new. Who holds the proper mean ? 
Let him stand forth and prove it. There is no 
principle, however natural it may be, which, even 
if held from childhood, cannot be made to pass as 
a fake impression, either by instruction, or by the 
senses. Because,” it is said, “ you have believed 
from^our infancy that a box is empty when you 
see nothing in it, you have believed the vacuum 
possible ; this is an illusion of the senses, 
strengthened by habit, which must be corrected 
by science.^* * And others say, “ Because you have 
been in the scliools that there is no vacuum, 
your common sense* which understood it so exactly 
before, is now corrupted by this false impression, 
which must be corre<;jted by reverting to your first 
nature.** Which, therefore, has deceived? The 
or instructioh ? 
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We have another cause of error — sickness. It 
impairs the sense and the judgment. * And if 
great maladies perceptibly affect them, I cfb not 
d^bt that the lesser ^Iso make a proportionate 
impression. 

Yet our own interest is a marvellous thing for 
agreeably blinding our eyes. The most equitable 
man in the world is not permitted to be judge in 
his own cause : I know some who, in order not 
to be entrapped by this self-interest, have been as 
unjust as possible as a counter-bias; the sure way 
to lose a perfectly just cause was to get it com- 
mended to them by their near kinsfolk. Justice 
and truth are two such fine points that our instru- 
ments are too blunt to touch them exactly. If 
they do come upon them, they hide them, and 
supported by what is around rest more surely on 
the false than on the true. 

Man is but a creature full of natural errors 
ineffaceable without grace. Nothing shows him 
the truth, everything deceives him. Theie two 
means to truth, reason and the senses, besides 
that they each lack sincerity, mutually .mislead 
one another, • 

The senses deceive reason by false representa- 
tions; and the same tricks they play her, she in 
turn plays them, and revenges herself. The 
passions of the soul disturb the senses, and give 
them wrong impressions. They vie with each 
other in mutual deception and lying. 
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CCCXIV. 

, . . Without this divine knowledge, which has 
been able to lead mer* either to elevate them- 
selves by the inward sentiment which remains to 
them of their former greatness, dr to abase them- 
selves at the sight of their present weakness. 

For seeing truth but partially, they have not been 
able to attain to a perfect virtue. As some regard 
nature as incorruptible, and others regard it as 
irremediable, they have been unable to avoid either 
pride or sloth, which are the two sourcses of all 
vice, since through cowardice they cannot abandon 
themselves thereto, and through pride they cannot 
‘ depart from them ; for if they knew mart’s excel- 
lence, they ignored his corruption, so that while 
avoiding sloth, they lost themselves in arrogance; 
and if they recognised the infirmity of nature, they 
ignored its dignity, so that they truly avoid vanity, 
but only by falling into despair. Hence arise the 
various sects, stoics and epicureans, dogmatists 
and academicians, etc. 

The one Christian religion has been able to cure 
these t\i;o vices, not by driving out the one by 
means of th9 other, according to worldly wisdom, 
but by driving out both by the simplicity of the 
Gospel. P'or she teaches the just — whom she 
raises to participation even in divinity — that in 
this sublime state they yet carry the source of 
all corruption, which lall through life makes them 
liable to error, miiery, death, sin ; and to the 
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impious she proclaims that they are able to attain 
to the grace- of their Redeemer, Thus, making 
those whom she justifies to tremble, and condoling 
thpse she condemns, she so justly |empers fear 
with hope (through this double capacity for grace 
and for sin which is common to all) that she abates 
us infinitely more than reason can do, but without 
'^despair, and raises us infinitely higher than does 
natural pride, but without puffing up: showing 
truly thereby that she alone being exempt from 
error and sin, she alone can instruct and correct 
men. 

Who then can refuse to believe and adore these 
celestial lights? For is it not clearer than the 
day thatVe feel within ourselves ineffaceable signs 
of excellence ? And is it not also true that every 
hour we experience the effects of our deplorable 
condition ? What then do this chaos and monstrous 
confusion make known to us, with a voice so 
powerful that it is impossible to resist iti if not 
the truth of these two conditions? 


ceexv. 

Second part : That man without faith cannot 
know cither the true good^ or justice.— Every 
man seeks to be happy ; to this there is no excep- 
tion: whatever different methods they employ, all 
make for this end It h this same desire in all, 
though accompanied by diferent views, which 
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maizes some go to war and others not to go. 
The wil! never makes the least advance except 
towards this object : it is the motive of every 
action of every man, eyen of those who go and 
hang themselves. 

And yet, for so large a number of years, no 
oAo^ without faith, has ever arrived at this point 
for which all are continually making. All com- 
plain : princes, subjects ; nobles, plebeians ; old, 
young; strong, weak; learned, ignorant; healthy, 
sick; of all countries, of all times, of all ages, and 
of all conditions; 

So long, so continuou.s, and so uniform a trial 
ought to convince us of our powerlessness to attain 
to the good by our own efforts, but the example 
teaches us little. It is never so perfectly like that 
there is not Some slight difference, and so we 
expect that our expectation will not be deceived 
on this occasion, as it was on the other. And 
thus the present never satisfies us : experience 
tricks ^us, and leads us from misfortune to mis- 
fortune, even to death, which is their eternal 
consummation. 

What, then, do this avidity and impotence make 
known fo us, if not that there was once in man 
a true happiness, of which there now remains to 
him only the mark and the empty mould, which 
he tries in vain to .fill from all that which surrounds 
him, seeking in absent things the succour which 
he does not find in .present things, which are all 
incapable of It, becjgtuse the infinite gulf can be 
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filled only by a being infinite and immutable, that 
is to say, by God Himself? 

God alone is man’s true good ; and it is a strange 
thin^ that since he has left Him there is nothing 
in hiture which has not been capable of taking 
His place: stars, heaven, earth, elements, plants, 
cabbages, leeks, animals, insects, calves, serpents, 
fever, pestilence, war, famine, vices, adultery, incest. 
And since he ha^^lost the true good, all things 
equally can appear to him to be such, even to his 
own destruction, although so contrary alike to God, 
to reasoq, and to nature. 

Some seek it in authority; others in research 
and knowledge; others in voluptuousness. Others 
who have indeed come nearer to it have con- 
sidered that the universal good which all men 
desire is not in any of the individual things which 
can be possessed only by a single person, and 
which, being divided, afflict their possessor more 
by lack of the part which he has not, than they 
content him by the enjoyment of that which 
he has. They have understood that the true^ood 
ought to be such that all may po^ss it at the 
same time without diminution and vifitfiwtt envy, 
and that no person ean lose it vAgainst ^is will. 
And their reason is that this desire being natural 
to man, since it is of necessity in all, and which 
none is able to be without, they conclude there- 
from . . . 
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CCCXVI. 

Time "heals griefs and quarrels, because We 
change ; we are no longer , the same persons. 
Neither offender nor offended are any more them- 
selves. It is like a nation whom we have angered, 
anfl whom we see again after two generations: 
the/ are still the French, but not the same. 

CCCXVJI. 

If we dreamed the same thing every night, it 
would affect us as much as the objects we see 
every day ; and if an artisan were sure of cfreaming 
every night for twelve hours that he was a king, 
I believe that he j^would be almost as happy as a 
king who dreamed every night for twelve hours 
that he was an artisan. 

If we were to dream every night that we were 
pursued by enemies and troubled by tormenting 
phantoms, and if we passed every day in various 
occupations, as when travelling, we should suffer 
almost^ as much as if it were true, and should 
dread sleep, just as we dread waking when we 
fear to enter really upon such misfortunes. And 
indeM it* would work nearly as much harm as the 
reality. But because dreams are all different, and 
even one varies, what is seen in them affects us 
less than what is seen when waking, because of 
the continuity, — which, though not so constant and 
uniform that it does not change too, changes less 
abruptly, if frequently, as when we travel ; and 
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then we say, “It seems like a dream; ” for life is 
but a dream a Httle less variable; 

CGCXVIII. ' 

By knowing the dominant pai|?|i|p^ of eacli one, 
we are sure of pleasing him, each lias 

fancies, opposed to his proper good, in the very 
Conception whichn^he has of the true good; and 
this is a singularity which upsets calculations, 

« CCCXIX. 

We are not contented with the life which we 
have within us and in our own being: ♦we desire 
to live an imaginary life in the opinion of others, 
and we therefore exert ourselves to make an 
appearance for that end. We toil incessantly to 
adorn and sustain this imaginary being, and 
neglect the real one. And if we have calm^^s, 
or generosity, or fidelity, we are eager 
it known, in order to attach tl^ese virtues(‘-.?||to|^|||? 
creature of the imagination ; we would 
detach them from ourselves in order to join them 
to him, and willingly would we be polf1^oon|p to 
acquire a reputation for valour. What a gteat 
mark of the nothingness of our own being, not 
to be satisfied with the one without the other, and 
to often renounce the one for the sake of the 
other! For he who would not die to defend his 
honour, would be infamous. 
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cccxx. ^ 

Misery provokes despaii ji pride provokes pre- 
sumption ; the Incarnatior^ shows man the great- 
ness of his misery by the greatness of the remedy 
it needs. 


CCCXXI, 

What a great advantage is nobility ! It puts 
one man, at the age of eighteen years, in the way 
of fame and honour which another migli*; be able 
to deserve at fifty. This is thirty years gained 
without trouble. 

CCCXXII. 

When we wish to rebuke to some purpose, and 
to show another that he is deceived, we must 
notice from vvhat side he looks at the matter, for 
as a rij^jie it is true from that side, and while acknow- 
ledging this truth to him, show him th^ side from 
whicti it is fajse. That contents him, for he sees 
that he was not deceived and that he merely 
omjttfod^to look at every side. And people are 
not vexed at hot seeing all, but they do not wish 
to be deceived; and perhaps that is because man 
is naturally unable to see all round, and naturally 
unable to deceive himself with regard to the side 
which he faces, as, that the apprehensions of the 
senses are alwjgff trup. 

12 ■' 
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CCCXXIIL 

^Each is ^ whole to himself, for, when he is dea^, 
the whoje is dead for him. And so each believei^^ 
^imsclf to be all in all. "We must judge of natiir#' 
according to nature, not according to ourselves. 

cccxxiv. 

There is no doctrine more appropriate to man 
than that which instructs him of his double 
capacity receive and to lose grace, because of 
the double peril to which he is always exposed, 
f-despair or pride. 


cccxxv 

Respect is “Incommode yourself” That is 
seemingly foolish, but very true, for it is as much 
as to say, “ I will incommode myself willingly if 
you have need of it, since I do so >villingly even 
when it is of no service to you.” Besides i^hich, 
respect is for distinguishing the great; if it Were 
respect to be in an arm-chair, one would respect 
everybody, and distinguish no One; bu^ being 
incommoded, wc distinguish very well. 

a cxxvL 

Faith indeed says that which the senses dO not 
say, but not the contrary of that which they see; 
faith is above the senses, not Counter to them, 
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cccxxy^i^ 

The method of ^God, who disposes all things 
with kindness, is to put religion into the min4 
by reasons and into the Heart by grace* But to 
desire to put it into the mind and into the Heart 
by/orce and by threats, is to introduce tliere not 
religion, but terror, "Uermem potius le* 

Ugimem!' 

CCCXXVIII. 

The law obliges to that which it docs jiot give; 
grace gives that tef which it obliges. 

CCCXXIX. 

Atheists*— What right have they to say that 
one cannot rise from the dead ? Which is the 
more difficult, to be born, pr to rise again ; that 
that which has never been, be, pr that that which 
has Ijpen, be again? Is it more difficult to come 
into being than to return to being? Custom 
makes the one seem easy, the absence of custom 
makes the other seem impossible ; a popular 
metho(f of judging! 

cccxxx. 

We arc so presumptuous that wc would wish to 
be known to all the wprld, and even to people who 
shall come when no more; and so vain, 

f '* 
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that the esteem of five or six persons about us 
amuses and contents us. 

cccxxxi; 

m 

W#ien a natural discourse describes a passion of 
an impression, we discover within ourselves the 
truth of what wc hear, which was in us without 
our being awaijp of it, so that we are disposed 
to like him who makes us feel it ; for he has 
not made known to us his good qualities, but 
our own, and so this benefit makes us amiable 
towards Wm, and this mutual uni^erstanding which 
we have with him necessarily disposes us in his 
favour. 


CCCXXXII. 

When wc see the same effect always recur, we 
argue from it a natural necessity, as that there 
will be a day to-morrow, etc; but often nature 
contradicts us, and docs not subject herself to 
her own rules. ^ 


CCCXXXII L 

The mind naturally believes, and the will 
naturally loves ; so that for lack of true things, 
they attach themselves to false. 

cccxxxiv. 

Do you wish good to ,be believed of you ?-^Do 
not speak it of yourself. 
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cccxxxv. 

I do not at all admire the excess of a virtue 
(as valour), if I do not s^;c at the same time the 
excess of the opposite virtue (as in Epaminondas, 
^yho had extretiie valour and extreme benignity); 
(of otherwise this is not to rise, but to fall.- Great- 
ness is not shown by reacning one extreme, but in 
being able to touch both extremes at once, and 
filling all between them. “ But it may be that this 
is only a s^^-dden movement of the mind from one 
of these extremes to the other, and that it is in 
reality only one point, as [when one twirls] a 
firebrand ? ” Be it so ; but that at any rate marks 
the agility of the mind, if not its extent 

cccxxxvi. 

A rule founded on opinion and imagination 
prevails for a time, and is mild and voluntary; 
but ^Jie rule of strength prevails always. Thus 
opinion is as the queen of the world, but force 
is its tyrant. 


• CCCXXXVII. 

He no longer loves this person whom he loved 
ten years ago. I can well believe it ; she is no 
longer the same, nor is he; he was young, and 
she also ; she is now quite different He would 
perhaps lov^ her stilf, were she such as she was 
^hen. 
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cccxxxvin. 

, We do net sustain ourselves in virtue by our 
owrt strength, but by the counterpoise of two 
^posite vices, as we refnain upright* between tw^ 
contrary winds : take a Way one of tliese vices, 
and we fall into the other. * 

^ CCCXXXIX. 

When we see a natural style, we are quite 
surprised and charmed, for we expected an author, 
and we find a man. Whereas those who have 
good taste, and who in seeing a book think to 
find a man, are quite surprised to find an author: 
“ P/us poetice qiiam humane locutus es/' , iTiose 
indeed honour nature, who teach her can 

speak of all things, even theology* 

cccxu 

Nature has arranged all her truths each in^itself; 
our method encloses them one within the other, 
but that is not natural : each has its place. 

CCCXLI. 

I have spent much time in the study of abstract 
sciences, but the little intercourse to be had con- 
cerning them has disgusted me with them. When 
I began the study of man, I saw that these abstract 
sciences arc not proper to him, and* that I should 
be going further out of my sphere in penetrating 
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them than others in ignoring them^ |nd I pardoned 
others -their littlfi knowledge of them. Bui I at 
least thought to find some companions in the 
study of man, because thi| is ihe study \Vhich is 
truly proper to him. I wks deceived : ft-ose who 
study man are even fewer than those who study 
geometry. It is only foe lack of knowing how 
to study him, that people seek other things; but 
is it not also because this is not the know- 
ledge that man ought to have, and because it is 
better for him to be ignoiant of himself, in order 
to be happy? ^ 


CCCXLII. 

Why do people follow the majority ? Because 
it has*more right? No, but because it is stronger. 
Why do they follow ancient laws and opinions? 
Because they are the wisest? No, because they 
stand by themselves, and take from us ihe cause 
of diversity. 


CCCXLIII. 

Those who live irregularly tell those who are 
regular that it is they who depart from nature, 
while* believing that they themselves follow 
nature: as ^ those who are in a boat believe that 
Jt is those on shore who are moving away. The 
language is the same in both cases. It is necessary 
t*> have a fixed point from which to judge The 
port guides those ip. a boat, but where shall we find 
a port in morality? 
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CCCXLIV. 

Let it not be asserted that I have said nothing 
new; the arrangement of the materials is new; 
vj^en two people play «at tennis they both play 
with the same ball, but one will place it better. I 
would as soon have it said of me that I make ijse 
of old words ; and do not the same thoughts form 
M another body qjf discourse when differently dis- 
posed, just as the same words form other thoughts 
by a different arrangement? 

CCCXLV. 

We know ourselves so little that many think 
that they are about to die when they are quite 
well; and many that they are quite well when they 
are near to die. They do not feel the approaching 
fever, or the abscess about to form. 

CCCXLVI. 

f 

When they say that heat is only the motion of 
some globules, and light the ** conatus recedendi^' 
which we feel, it astonishes us. What I Pleasure 
only a dance of the senses ? We conceiveQ such 
a different idea of it, and these sensations ap*pear 
to us so removed from these others, which we call 
the same as those which we compare to them! 
The sensation of the fire, the heat which affects 
us quite differently from contact, the reception of 
sound and light, all this appears mysterious to us, 
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and yet it is as palpable as a blow from a stom*. 
It is true that the smallness of the feelings ^hich 
enter the pores touch other nerves, but these arc 
always touched nerves* 

^ CCCXLVII. 

• 

Nature copies herself: a seed thrown on to good 
ground brings forth fruit; a principle thrown into 
a receptive mind produces fruit; numbers imitate 
space, yet are of so different a nature. All is 
wrought and guided by one master: root. branches, 
fruits; principles, deductions, 

CCCXLVIII. 

When all moves equally, nothing appears to 
move, as iil a boat. When all tends towards dis- 
order, nothing appears to tend thither. He who 
stands still makes a point from which to mark the 
position of others. 


CCCXLIX. 

TheMiscourses of humility are a matter of pride 
to the vain^orious, and of humility to the humble. 

^Xhose of Pyrrhonism are a matter of affirmation 
the dogmatists. Few people speak of humility 
humbly, of chastity chastely, of doubt doubtfully. 
We are only deceit,^ duplicity, inconsistency, and 
we hide and ‘disguise ourselves from ourselves. 
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CCCL 

To pity the unfortunate is not against ispncu- 
piscence. ^ On the contrary, we are very glad to 
rHider this testimony cff good-will, aild to attract 
a reputation for tenderness, without giving any- 
thing. 

CCCLI. 

The strength of a man’s virtue should not be 
measured by his efforts, but by his ordinary actions. 

CCCLIl 

Our nature consists of motion: perfect repose is 
death. 


CCCLin. 

Fine actions concealed are the most e&dwbtc. 
When I find any in history, they greatly fdipase 
me. But yet they have not been quitd contt^iled, 
since they have been known, and con- 

cealed as mucli as possible, even tliis much that 
they have appeared has spoilt all ; for thfl|^ greatest 
beauty lay in the wish to conceal them, • 

CCCLIV. 

When we are well, we wonder what we sihould do 
if we were ill, and when we are ill, we gladly take 
medkin#; and the misfortune resolves itself into 
that We no longer have the passions and d^iies for 
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umiisem^nts and outings which are given by health, 
and which are incompatible with the necessifies of 
sickness: nature then giv^ passions and desires 
suited to our present states ^fhere are only fears 
(caused by ourselves, and not by nature) to trouble 
ps, because they add to the state in which we ate 
the passions of the state id which we are not 

CCCLV. 

As nature makes us unhappy whatsoever our 
condition, our desires show us a state of^happiness, 
because they attach to the state in which wc arc 
the pleasures of the state in U^hich we are not; and 
if we had arrived at these pleasures, we should 
be none the happier for them, because then we 
should have other desires belonging to dur new 
condition. 


rrn.vT 

i>fcmory and joy are intuitions; and even geome- 
trical propositions become intuitions, for reason 
makes intuitions natural, and natural intuitions 
are effaced by reasoa 

rrrT.vTT 

God has not desired to absolve without the 
Church. Since she has had part in the offence, 
He wishes her to have part in the pardon. He 
associates her with Himself in this power, as kingl 
do parliaments; but if she absolves or binds with- 
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out God, she is no longer the Church; a? with a 
parliament: for, although the king may have given 
a man p^irdon, parliament myst ratify it; t>ut if 
tfep parliament ratify without the king, or if it 
refuse to ratify by the king's order, it is no longer 
the king's parliament, but a revolted body. 

CCCLVIII. 

Great and small have the same accidents, the 
same vexations, and the same passions, but the 
first are art the top of the wheel and the others 
near the centre, and thus less agitated by the same 
movements. 


CCCLIX. 

When the truth of a thing is not known, it is 
well that there be a common error to fix men's 
minds (as, for example, the moon, to which is 
attributed the change of the seasons, the cotir^e of 
diseases, etc.), for man's chief malady is restless 
inquisitiveness concerning things he cannot know, 
and it is not so bad for him to be in error as in this 
vain curiosity* 


CCCLX. 

There is nothing on earth which does ^ot show 
either man’s misery or God's mercy, or the impo- 
tence of man without God, or the power ^ man 
with God 
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CCCLXI. 

.Title: How it is that people believe so many 
liars who say that they ^ve seen miracles^ and 
do not believe any who say that they have the 
secrets of rendering man immortal and of restor- 
ihg youth ? 

Having considered how it is that people put 
such faith in so many impostors who say that they 
have remedies, frequently to giving even their 
lives into their hands, it has seemed to me that the 
real cause is that some of thent are true: for it 
would not be possible that there should be so many 
of them false, and that they should be given so 
much credence, if none of them were true. If 
there had never been a remedy for an ill,, and if 
all ills had been incurable, it is impossible that men 
would have imagined that they could offer one; 
and yet more impossible that so many should 
give credence to those who boasted of having 
remedies: so that if a man boasted of being able 
to prevent death, no one would believe him, be- 
cause there is no example of that But as a 
number of remedies liave been proved true by 
the knowledge even of the greatest men, people’s 
belief has been influenced thereby, and a thing 
being known to be possible, it has been concluded 
therefrom that it exists. For the people generally 
reason thus : " A thing is possible, therefore it is,” 
because, unable to deny the thing in general, since 
there are particular effects which are true, or to 
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discern which of these effects are true, they believe 
in them all Likewise, that which causes, people 
to believe erroneously in so many effects of the 
moon is that there are some true Ones, such as th^ 
tlder* • , 

It is the same with prophecies, miracles, divina- 
tion by dreams, witchcraft, etc For if none .erf 
th^se had ever been true, none would ever have 
been believed ; and*thus, instead of concluding that 
there arc no true miracles because there are so 
many false, we should say, on the contrary^ |^hat 
there certginly are true miracles, since there "^are 
false ones, and that there are none false except for 
the reason that there are some true. 

We must reason in the same ’way concerning 
religion, for it would be impossible for men to have 
imagined so many false religions Were there not a 
true one. The objection thereto is that savages 
have a religion; but to that it may be replied that 
it is because they ha^^e heard religion spoken of, as 
is shown by the deluge, circumcision, St. Anc|few’s 
cross, etc. 

rccLxii. f 

Other religions, such as those of paga&ts, are 
more popular, for they are external, but they are 
not for intelligent people. A purely intellectual 
religion would be more suited to the intelligent, 
but useless to the . people. The one Christian 
religion is suited to all, bicing both inward and 
outward. It raises the people, inwai^ly, and puts 
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down the proud, outwardly; and is not. perfect 
without the two; for it is necessary that the people 
understand the spirit of the letter* and that the 
intelligent submit their own ^spirit to the letter. 


CCCtXlII. 

I'o make a man a saiiit, grace is very necessary, 
and whoso doubts it knows neither what is a saint 
nor what is a man, 


CCCLXIV. 

The true religion teaches us our duties, our 
failings (pride and lust), and the remedies (humility 
V^nd mortification). 

CCCLXV. 

iMan knows not in what rank to put himself. 
He is visibly astfay and fallen from his true 
position, without power to recover it. He seeks 
it everywhere anxiously and vainly in impenetrable 
darkness. 

CCCLXVI. 

There is h great deal of differeiKe between 
tpmptihg and leading into error. God tempts, 
but He does not lead into error. To tempt is 
to afford occasions upon which, as they impose 
no necessity, a man viU do a certain thing if he 
love not God, To lead into error is to put man 
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under the necessity of believing and following what 
is false. 

CCCLXVII. 

All men naturally hate one another. They have 
done what they could to make lust subordinate to 
the public good. But it is only pretence, and 'a 
false image of ch^ity, for at bottom it is only 
hate. 


CCCLXVIII. 

The stpics say, “ Enter into yourself ; it is Were 
that you will find repose:” and that is not true. 
Others say, “Go further; and seek happiness in 
amusement:” and that is not true: sickness comes. 
Happiness is neither within us nor without us; it 
is in God, both within and withotilus. 

CCCLXIX. 

So inevitably mad are men, that not to be mad 
would be another turn of madness. 

CCCLXX. 

We desire truth, and find in ourselves only 
uncertainty; we seek happiness, and find only 
misery and death. We are unable not to wish- 
for truth and happiness, and incapable of 6’ther 
certainty or felicity. This desire is left to us 
as much to punish us as' to makc^^us feci from 
whence we have fallen away. 
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CCCLXXI. 

He who would know perfectly the vanity of 
man has hut to considei^ the causes and elTects 
of love. The cause is an “ I know not what ” 
(Corneille): and its effects are fearful. 

This “ I know not what, ’’--so slight a thing 
that we cannot tell how to recognise it, disturbs 
the whole world — princes, armies, all mankind. If 
Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter, the entire face 
of the earth would have been changed. 

CCCLXXIT. 

This inward war of reason and the passions has 
divided those w^Q wish for peace into two sects. 
The one party has desired to renounce passions 
and become gods; the other has desired to renounce 
reason and become brute beasts. (Des Barreaux.) 
But they have been unable to do cither of these 
things ; reason abides continually, and this im- 
peaches the baseness and injustice of the passions, 
and disturbs the peace of those who abandon them- 
selves ^to their passions, while the passions are 
always quick in those who would renounce them. 

CCCLXXIII. 

Instinct, reason*— We a powerlessness to 

prove, unconquerable fey all dogmatism. We have 
an id^a of truth, unconquerable by all Pyrrhonism. 

13 
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ii^^CCCLXXIV. 

in order that* passion work no ill, let us aet as if 
we had ohly eight days to live. 

CCCLXXV. 

a 

What is it in us which feels pleasure ? Is it the 
hand, the arm,4he flesh, the blood? It will be 
seen that it must be something immaterial. 

CCCLXXVI. 

Instinct and reason; marks of two natures. 

CCCLXXVIL 

Contradictions.— (After having shown the base- 
ness and the greatness of man.) — Let man itow 
appraise himself. Let him love himself, for 
is within him a nature capable of good; but forlkti 
that let him not love the base things which are 
also within him. Let him distrust himself, for this 
capacity is empty; but let him not on that account 
distrust his natural capacity. Let him hate him- 
self, let him love himself : he has within him the 
capacity of knowing truth and of being happy; 
but he possesses no truth or anything constant 
or satisfying. 

I would wish, therefore, to induce man to desire 
truth, to be ready to pursue it dispassionately, 
whither it may be found, knowing how his eplight- 
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enment is bedimmed by his passions ; and I would 
that he .hate in himself the concupiscence which 
leads him, so that it may not blind him in order 
to dispose his choice, nor hinder him when he 
shall haVe made it. 

CCCLXXvin. 

At least let them learn what this religion is 
which they oppose, before attacking it. If it 
boasted of having a clear sight of God, and of 
possessing it openly and ‘ uncloaked, they might 
oppose it by saying that nothing in |he world 
is seen to show it so clearly. But since, on the 
contrary, it says that men are in darkness and 
removed from God, that He is hid from their 
knowledge, that He is even what He calls Him- 
self in the Scriptures, Deus absconditusl' and, in 
fine, if it labours equally to establish these two 
things : that God has set perceptible marks in 
the Church to make Himself recognised by those 
who ^eek Him sincerely, and that He has covered 
them, nevertheless, in such a way that He will 
be perceived only by them who seek Him with 
their whole heart, — what advantage can they reap, 
when, in their professed neglect of the search for 
truth, they try that nothing shows it to them, 
since this obscurity that they are in, to which 
they object in the Church, can establish only one 
of the things which it maintains, without touch- 
ing the other, and establishes its doctrine, so far 
from destroying it? 
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In order to attack it, they ought to complain 
that they have done all they could to* seek it 
everywhere, ev^n in that which the Church offers 
for their instruction, but without any success. If 
they spoke in that way they would truly dispute 
one of its claims. But I hope to show here that 
there is no reasonable person who can speak* In 
that way; and I dare even say that no one ever 
has done sof It is well known how people act 
who are of this mind. They think they have 
made great efforts to instruct themselves, when 
they hav5 employed a few hours in the reading 
of some book of Scripture, and when they have 
questioned some ecclesiastic on the truths of the 
faith. After that, they boast of having sought 
unsuccessfully in books and among men. But in 
truth, I would say to them what I have often 
said, — that this negligence is not to be tolerated. 
It is not a question of a slight interest of some 
strange person, to be treated in this way; it con- 
cerns ourselves and our whole being. 

The immortality of the soul is a thing which 
concerns us so potently and touches us so deeply, 
that a man who is indifferent to the knowledge of 
religion must be dead to all feeling. All our 
thoughts and actions should follow such different 
lines, according as there will be a hope of .eternal 
blessings or no, that it is impossible to take any 
step with sense or judgment except with regard 
to the consideration of this point, which should be 
our ultimate object 
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Thus our first interest and our first duly is to 
enlighten ourselves on the subject gn which all our 
condition depends. And this is why, regarding 
the people who are not pi?rsuaded of it, I make a 
great difference between those who labour with all 
tbeir might to instruct themselves concerning it, 
anS those who live without troubling or thinking 
about the matter. 

I can have nought but compassion for those who 
honestly bewail this doubt, who regard it as the 
last misfortune, and who, sparing nothing in order 
to be rid of it, make this research thcif principal 
and most serious occupation. 

But as for those who pass their life without think- 
ing of lifers last end, and who, solely because they do 
not find in themselves the lights which persuade 
them of it, neglect to seek them elsewhere, and to 
examine thoroughly if this opinion is of those that 
the people receive through a credulous simplicity, 
or of those which, although obscure in themselves, 
have* nevertheless a very solid and unshakable 
foundation, — I consider them in a wholly different 
manner, 

Thisfc apathy in a matter which concerns them- 
selves, their eternity, their all, irritates me more 
thaa it softens me; it surprises and affrights 
me; it is to me a monstrosity. I do not say this 
from the pious zeal of a spiritual devotion. On 
the contrary, I mean that one should have this 
feeling from' a principle of human interest, and 
by the interest of self-love: for that it is only 
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necessary to see that which is seen by ttoe least 
enlightened. , 

It does not need a very elevated soul to under- 
^nd that here we havCcno true and ^olid satisfac- 
tion, that all our pleasures are but vanity, that 
our ills are infinite, and that at last death, which 
menaces us at every instant, shall in a few years 
infallibly put us^n the horrible necessity of being 
either eternally annihilated or eternally miserable. 

There is nothing surer than that, nothing itiore 
terrible. Play the brave as we will, there is the 
end which awaits the finest life in the world. lL>et 
us reflect upon it, and then say if ft is not undeni- 
able that there is no good in this life but the j|ope 
of a life to come, that we are happy only in 
sure as we approach this other life, and that, as 
there will be no more ills for those who have an 
entire assurance of eternity, there is also no happi- 
ness for those who have no gleam of it. 

Surely, therefore, it is a great, evil to be in this 
state of doubt; but at least it is an indispensable 
duty to seek when in this state of doubt; and thus 
he who doubts and seeks not is altogether very 
unfortunate and very wrong. Yet if he be' tranquil 
and satisfied withal, if he make profession df it, 
and if, in short, he vaunts himself of it, and if jt be 
this very state that he makes the subject of his joy 
and his vanity, I have no words to describe so 
extravagant a creature. 

Whence can these sentiments be derived ? What 
source of joy can be found in awaiting nothing but 
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irreparable miseries, what cause of vanity in seeing 
oneself* in impenetrable obscurity? And how can 
it be that this reasoning passes thtough the mind 
of a reasonable man : 

“ I know not who ha's ^ut me into the world, or 
what the world is, or what I myself am. I am in 
J terrible ignorance of all' things, I do not know 
what my body is, or my senses, or my soul, or 
even this part of me which, thinks that which I am 
saying, which reflects on everything and on itself, 
and knows itself no more than the rest I see 
these awful spaces of the universe enclosing me, 
and I find myself attached to one corner of this 
vast expanse, without being able to know why I 
am jput in this place rather than in another, or why 
this brief time which is allotted to me for my life is 
assigned to me at this point rather than another of 
all the eternity which has preceded me and all 
which follows me. 

“ I see only infinities on every side, enclosing 
me as an atom, and as a shadow which endures but 
an instant and comes not again. All that I know 
is that I must soon die, but that of which I am 
most ignorant is this very death which I am not 
able fo avoid. 

As I know not whence I come, so I know not 
whither I go; and I only know that in quitting this 
world I fall for ever, either into nothing, or into 
the hands of an offended God, without knowing 
which of these two conditions must be mine 
eternally. That is, my state, full of weakness and 
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uncertainty. And therefrom I conclude that 1 
ought to pass every day of my life without' caring 
to find out wh^t is to happen to me. Po^Mbly 
I ^ight be able to find some solution of my 
doubts, but I will not ta^ke the trouble, or move a 
single step to seek it, and afterwards, while treating 
with contempt those who work to this end’'**^ 
(whatever ccrtaii^y they might have of it, it is a 
subject of despair, rather than of vanity) — “ I desire 
to go, without forethought, and without fear, to 
try so great an event, and allow myself to be 
gently conducted to death, in uncertainty of the 
eternity of my future condition."' 

Who would wish to have as a friend a man who 
talked thus? Who would choose him from among 
others to communicate his affairs to him? Who 
would have recourse to him in trouble? And 
for what use in life could he be designed ? 

In truth, it is glorious to religion to have as 
enemies men so unreasonable, and their opposition 
is so little dangerous to it that, on the contiaary, 
it serves for the establishment of its truths. For 
the Christian faith goes to establish only these two 
things: the corruption of nature, and the redemp* 
tion by Jesus Christ. Now I maintain that if they 
do not serve to show the truth of the redemption 
by the sanctity of their morality, at least they serve 
admirably to sliow the corruption of nature, by 
sentiments so unnatural. 

Nothing is so important to man as his condition; 
nothing is so fearful to him as eternity. And thus, 
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if there are men indifferent to the loss of their- 
existenee and to the peril of an eternity of miseries, 
it is not at all natural. They are qifite otherwise as 
regards other things: they fear even the slightest, 
they foresee them, they feel them: and the very 
man who passes so many days and nights in rage 
ahd despair at the loss of a post or at some imagined 
offence to his honour, is the same who without 
inquietude or emotion knows that he will lose all 
by death. It is a monstrous thing to see in the 
same heart, and at the same time, this sensibility to 
small things and this strange insensibility to the 
greatest things. It is an incomprehensible enchant- 
ment, and a supernatural lethargy which proves an 
all-powerful force as the cause. 

There must be a strange subversion in man's 
nature if he glory in being in this condition, in 
which it seems incredible that a single person 
could be. Yet experience shows me so many 
such persons that it would be astonishing, did we 
not know that the majority of them are disguised 
and are not such in reality. These are people 
who have heard it said that the good manners of 
society consist in thus getting the better of their con- 
dition. This is what they call having shaken off the 
yoke, which tliey try to imitate. But it would not 
be difficult to make them understand how they 
deceive themselves in seeking esteem thereby. 
This is not the way to acquire esteem, even among 
men of the world, who judge of things sanely, and 
who know that the only way to succeed in that is 
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to show oneself honest, judicious, and capable of 
usefully serving his friend, because men naturally 
love only that which can be useful to them.* Now 
mhat advantage is there for us in hearing from a 
man “ that he has therefore shaken off the yoke, 
that he docs not believe that there is a God who 
watches over his actions, that he considers himself 
sole master of ^is conduct, and that he thinks to 
render no account thereof except to himself? ” 
Does he think thereby to persuade us henceforth 
to great confidence in him, and to expect from him 
consolation, counsel, and succour in all the needs 
of life? Do they claim to have greatly rejoiced 
us by telling us that they hold that our soul is but 
a little wind and smoke, and, moreover, by telling 
us it in a proud and satisfied tone? Is it then a 
thing to be declaimed gaily? Ought it not, on the 
contrary, to be spoken sadly, as the saddest thing 
in the world ? 

If they thought of it seriously, they would see 
that it is so ill-conceived, so contrary to good «ense, 
so opposed to honesty, and so far removed from 
the fine demeanour they seek, that they would 
be inclined to correct rather than coiwpt those 
who would have any tendency to follow them* 
And, indeed, make them give account of their 
sentiments, and of the reasons they have for 
doubting religion, and they will tell yofi things 
so weak and so base that they will persuade you 
to the contrary. Thii was what ^ person said 
to them one day, very pertinently : “ If you con- 
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tinue to talk in this way/' said he, *‘in truth yoti 
will convert me.” And he was^ Hght, for who 
would not be horrified to ^ find himself in agree- 
ment with people so cor.J;erpptible ? 

Thus those who only counterfeit these senti- 
ments would be very unfortunate if they con- 
strained their nature in order to make themselves 
the most foolish of men. If they regret from the 
depths of their heart that they are not more 
enlightened, let them not dissemble it : this 
declaration will not be shameful. There is no 
shame except in having none. Nothing attests 
an extreme weakness of mind more than not to 
know the unhappiness of a man without God; 
nothing shows a bad disposition of heart more 
than not to desire the truth of the eternal pro- 
mises ; nothing is more cowardly than to play 
the braggart before God. Let them leave these 
impieties, then, to those of natures sufficiently bad 
to be really capable of them ; let them at least 
be fionest men, if they cannot be Christians; in 
brief, l^t them recognise that there arc but two 
sorts of people who can be called reasonable: those 
who God with all their hearts because they 
know Him^and those who seek Him with all their 
hearts because they know Him not. 

But as for those who live without knowing Him 
and without seeking Him, they judge themselves 
so little worthy of their.own care that they are not 
worthy of the care '6f others, and it is necessary to 
have all the charity of the religion they dci^isc, in 
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order not to despise them to the extent of abandon- 
ing them to'their folly. But because this religion 
requires us always to consider them, as long as 
ttey are in this life, as capable of the grace which 
can enlighten them, and to believe that in a short 
time they may be fuller of grace than we are, and 
that we, on the other hand, may fall into the blin'd- 
ness in which tkey are, we must do for them that 
which wc would have them do for us were we in 
their place, and call them to pity themselves and 
to take at least some steps to try if they cannot 
find light. * Let them give to this reading some 
of the hours which they spend so uselessly else- 
where ; whatever aversion they may have for it, 
it may be that they will light upon something, and 
at any rate they will not lose much. But for those 
who bring to it a perfect sincerity and a real desire 
to find the truth, I hope that they will have satis- 
faction, and that they will be convinced by the 
proofs of a religion so divine, whith I have 
collected here and in which I have nearly followed 
this order ... 


CCCLXXIX. 

“This is what I see and what troubles me. I 
look about me on all sides and see everywhere only 
obscurity. Nature offers me nothing which is 
not matter for doubt and disquietude. If I saw 
nothing which denoted a Divinity, I should decide 
in the negative. If 1 saw every where* marks of a 
Creator, I should rest in peace in the faith. But 
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seeing too much to deny and too little to convincx: 
me, I am in a pitiable condition, in which I have 
wished a hundred times that, if* a God sustain 
Nature, she might show it unequivocally, and that, 
if the signs she gives of it* are deceptive, she might 
suppress them entirely, that she say all or nothing, 
in* order that I may see which part I should take. 
But instead, in the condition I am in, ignorant of 
what I am and of what I should do, I know 
neither my condition nor my duty. My heart 
desires entirely to know where the true good is, 
in order to follow it. Nothing would too costly 
for me to give in exchange for eternity. 

“ I envy those whom I see in the faith, living so 
negligently and snaking such ill use of a gift which 
it seems to me I should use so differently." 

CCCLXXX. 

No other [religion] has recognised that man is 
the •most excellent creature. Some, whp have 
well known the truth of his excellence, have taken 
the low sentiments which men naturally have of 
themselves, for cowardice and ingratitude; and the 
others, who have well known how effectual is this 
baseness, Have treated with disdainful ridicule 
these feelings of greatness which also are natural 
to man. 

“Lift up your eyes towards God,” say some; 
“look at Hjm whom you resemble, and who has 
created you to worship Him; you can make your- 
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selves like unto Him; wisdom will raise you up to 
Him if you will follow her.” (** Lift up your heads, 
ye free men,” says Epictetus.) And the othars say 
t^him, “Cast your eyes upon the ground, wretched 
worm that you are, and behold the beasts, your 
compelnions.” 

What, then, shall man become? Shall he *be 
equal to God to the beasts ? What a terrible 
distance! What, then, shall we be? Who does 
see by all that that man has wandered, that he 
Is fallen from his place, that he seeks it unrestingly, 
that he cannot regain it? And who shall direct 
him thither ? The greatest men have npt been 
able to do it. 


CCCLXXXI. 

Imagine a number of men in chains, and all 
condemned to death, of whom every day some 
are butchered in sight of the others, those remain- 
ing seeing their own fate in that of their fellows, 
regarding each other with grief and despair while 
awaiting their turn ; this is a picture of the con- 
dition of man. 


CCCLXXXIL 

What a difference there is between one book 
and another! I do not wonder that the ’Greeks 
have made the J/m4, or the Egyptians and Chinese 
their histories. It is only requisite to see how that 
has come about These fabulous historians are not 
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contemporary with the things of which they write- 
Homer <nade a romance, which he gives as «uch 
and which is received as such, for^no one doubts 
that Troy and Agamemnon no more existed than 
the golden apple. Thus hh did not mean to make 
a history, but only a diversion. He h the only one 
\Avo Wrote of his time : the beauty of the work 
makes it endure; every one learns it and speaks of 
it; ilfis necessary to know it; each knows it by 
heart Four hundred years after an event the 
witnesses arc no longer living; no one any longer 
knows of his own knowledge whether is a fable 
or a history,* they have merely learned it of their 
ancestors: it may pass for true. 

All history which is not contemporary is sus- 
picious ; thus the books of the Sibyls and of 
Trismegistus, and so many others which the world 
has credited, arc false, and are false through all 
time. It is not so with contemporary authors. 

There is a great difference between a book made 
by a#private person, which he sends forth among 
the people, and a book which itself makes a people. 
It cannot be doubted that in this case the book 
would be as ancient as the people. 


CCCLXXXIII. 

Without feeling there is no misery; a ruined 
house is not miscraWc, it is only man who is so, 
vir vikens . 
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They blasph(?me that of which they are Jg^norant. 
The Christian religion consists of two things. It 
ts as important for mrfn to kno^ them as it is 
dangerous for him to ignore them, and it is equally 
part of God’s mercy to have given tokens of bothC 

And yet tbe^ take occasion to conclude that one 
of these points does not exist because of this ivhich 
ought to make them infer the other — that the sages 
who have said that there is only one God, have 
been per^pcuted, the Jews have been hated, and 
the Christians hated and persecuted yet more. 

Their natural knowledge has shown them that if 
there is a true religion in the v^rld the order of 
everything ought to tend thereto as to its centre; 
the ordering of all things ought to have in view 
the establishment and the greatness of religion; 
men should have within them sentiments conform- 
able to those it imparts to us, and, in short, that 
it should so be the object and centre to whirh all 
things tend, that whosoever shall know its principles 
may give account of all human nature in particular, 
and of all the government? of the world in general. 

And on this ground they take occasion tq blas- 
pheme the Christian religion because they are ill- 
acquainted with it. They imagine it to consist 
simply of the adoration of a God looked^upon as 
great and powerful and ^S&emal, which, properly 
speaking, is deism, almost as far removed from the 
Christian religion as atheism, which is wholly con- 
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trai^y thereto. And thence they conclude that thl^ 
religion is not true, because they do not se^ that 
all things concur in establishing this point, — that 
God does not manifest Himself to men with all 
the evidence that He might do. ^ 

But let them from thll conclude what they will 
igainst deism,-— they will conclude from it nothing 
against the Christian religion, which properly con- 
sist#of the mystery of the Redeemer, who, uniting 
in Himself the two natures, the human and the 
divine, has drawn men away from the corruption 
of sin to reconcile them to God in Hisjown divine 
Person. 

It therefore teaches to men both these truths, — 
that there is a Gipd, to whom men may attain, and 
that there is a corruption of’ nature which renders 
them unworthy of Him. ^ It is important to men 
to know both these points equally, and it is as 
dangerous for man to know God without knowing 
his misery, as to know his misery without the 
Redeemer who can cure him of it The knowledge 
of one of these alone makes either the pride of 
the philosophers, who have known God and not 
their misery, or the despair of the atheists, who 
haveTcnown their misery and not their Redeemer. 

And thus, just as it is a necessity for man to 
know these two things, so it pertains to God's 
mercy to have acquainted us therewith. The 
Christian religion does so; it is in this that she 
consists. 1; 

Let the order qf the world be examined in this 
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light, and let it be seen whether all tilings do not 
make for the establishment of the two IteSads of 
this religion. J^sus Christ is the object of aJI, and 
th^ centre to which all tend. Whoso knows Him 
knows the reason of all fhings. 

Those Avho err, err only for lack of seeing one of 
these two truths. Therefore a man can inde^ecl 
know God without his misery, and his misery with- 
out God: but he cannot know Jesus Christ without 
knowing at once both God and his misery. ^ 

And this is why I shall not undertake here to 
prove by natural reasons either the existence of 
God, or the Trinity, or the immortality of the soul, 
or any things of this nature, not only because I do 
not consider myself strong enough to find in nature 
the wherewithal to convince hardened atheists, but 
also because this knowledge, without Jesus Christ, 
is useless and barren. If a man should be per- 
suaded that the proportions of numbers are imma- 
terial and eternal truths, and dependent on an 
original truth in which they subsist, and which is 
called GOD, I should not consider him much 
advanced towards his salvation. 

The God of Christians is not simply a God who 
is the author of geometricaL truths and th/ order 
of the elements: this is the concern 
and epicureans. He is not only a God who ifejilrii 
cises His providence over the life and gcJbds of 
men, to give a happy succession of years to those 
who worship Him: this was the concern of the 
Jews. But the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of 
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Jacob, of Christians, is a God of love and conso- 
lation; He is a God who fills the soul and the 
heart of those who are His; a God who makes 
them feel within them ^heir own misery and His 
infinite mercy; who unites Himself to the inner- 
^most parts of their soul, who fills it with humility, 
with joy, with confidence, with love; who makes 
thcin incapable of any other object than Himself 

All those who seek God except through Jesus 
Christ, and who get no farther than nature, either 
find no knowledge which satisfies them, or they 
arrive at a means of knowing God ^nd serving 
Him without a mediator; and thereby they fall, 
either into atheism or into deism, which arc the 
two things which the Christian religion abhors 
almost equally. 

Without Jesus Christ the world would not exist; 
it would have either to cease to exist, or to become 
like a hell. 

If the world existed to instruct man of God, 
His divinity would shine forth from it on all sides 
in an incontestable manner; but, as it exists only 
by Jesus Christ and for Jesus Christ, and to 
acquaint men with their corruption and their re- 
demption, everything in it glows with proofs of 
these two truths. What appears there betokens 
neither the total exclusion of divinity nor its 
manifest presence, but the presence of a God 
who hides Himself : all bears this character. 
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CCCLXXXV. 

It is a wonderful thing that no canonical author 
^as ever made use of nature in order to prove God, 
They all aim at belief in Him:#David, Solomon, 
etc, have never said, “ There is no vacuum, there- 
fore there is a God.” They must have been cleverer 
than the cleverest men who have come since, who 
have all employed it. That is very important, 

CCCLXXXVI. 

The pursuit of glory is man’s greatest baseness, 
but it is also the greatest mark of his excellence, 
for whatever worldly possessions he may 
whatever health and essential commodities ht may 
enjoy, he is not satisfied unless be is esteemed 1^ 
his fellows. He has so high an opinion of hunaan 
judgment, that, whatever his worldly advantages, if 
he is not placed equally advantageously with re- 
gard to this judgment, he is not content It is®the 
finest position in the <^orld: nothing can turn him 
from this desire, which is the most ineffaceable 
quality in the human heart And those who^ost 
despise men, and compare them to beasts, will yet 
desire to be admired and believed by and 

belie themselves by their own sentiment; for their 
nature, which is stronger, than everything else, 
convinces them of the greatness of man more 
forcibly than their reason persuades them of hls^ 
baseness. 
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CCCLXXXVII. 

Religion is so great a thing tKat it is right that 
those who would not taKc the trouble to seek it; if 
it is obscure, be deprivecf of it. , Of what, then, do 
they complain, if it is such that it inay be found by 
^searching for it? 


CCCLXXXViir. 

Prid^ counterbalances and removes all miseries. 
There is a strange anomaly and palpable error ! 
Behold man fallen from his place : •he seeks it 
anxiously! It is what all men are doing: let us 
see who shall have found it 

CCCLXXXIX. 

Proof*— I. The Christian religion by its estab- 
lishment: by itself established so firmly, so mildly, 
being so contrary to nature. 2. The sanctity, the 
loftiness, the humility of a Christian soul. 3. The 
marvels of Holy Scripture. 4. Jesus Christ in par- 
ticular. 5. The apostles in paiticular. 6. Moses 
and Jtbe prophets in particular 7. The Jewish 
peojrfe. 8,^ The prophecies. 9. Perpetuity: no 
religion has perpetuity. lo. Doctrine, which gives 
account of all. ii. The sanctity of this law. 
12. By the ordering of the world 

After this, it is undeniable that, in considering 
what is li/e and fihat this religion, we ought 
not to refuse to obey the inclination to follow 
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it, if It come into our heart; and it is certain 
that there is no occasion to deride those who do 
follow it. 


CCCXC. 

Justice is that which is established; and thu6 
all our established laws will necessarily be held 
just without examination, since they are estab- 
lished. 


cccxci. 

What is the “ I ”? If a man put himself at the 
window to see the passers-by, and I pass along, 
can I say that he has put himself there to sec me? 
No, for he is not thinking of me in particular. 
But he who loves any one for his beauty, does 
he love him? No, for the small-pox, which kills 
beauty without killing the person, will make him 
love him no more. And if any one loves meTor 
my judgment or my memory, does he love me, 
myself? No, for I can lose these qualities without 
losing myself. Where, then, is this "I,’' if it is 
neither in the body nor in the mind? And how 
shall we love the body or the mind, if not for these 
qualities which, nevertheless, are not that which 
makes me, since they are perishable? For should 
we love the substance of the mind of a person, in 
the abstract, whatever qualities might, be there? 
That is impossible, and would be unjust There- 
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fore we never love a person, but only qualities 
Then tet not those who make themselves honoured 
in order to obtain charges and ofiices, be derided, 
for we love no one except^ for borrowed qualities. 

• * CCCXCIT. 

(Viginal sin is foolishness in the sight of men, 
but It is given for such. Therefore you should not 
reproach me for the want of reason in this doctrine, 
.since I offer it as being without reason. But this 
-folly is wiser than all the wisdom of mc^i, Sapien- 
tins est hovtinibusr For, without it, what could 
we say that man is? His whole condition depends 
on this imperceptible point. And how should it 
be perceived by his reason, since it is a thing con- 
trary to reason, and since his reason, so far from 
reaching it by paths of its own, withdraws when 
confronted with it? 

CCCXCIII. 

AH the great diversions are dangerous to the 
Christian life, but among all that the world has 
invented there is none so much to be feared as the 
play. . It is so natural and so fine a representation 
of the passions, that it arouses them and generates 
them within us, especially that of love, — principally 
when it is represented as very chaste and upright 
For the moKe innocclit it appears to the innocent, 
then more likely are they to be affected by it Its 
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violence pleases our self-love, which immediately 
forms a desire to produce the same effects •which 
we see So well represented; and at the same time 
fte make ourselves a conscience founded on the ^ 
integrity of the sentiments we behold there^ which 
remove the apprehension of the pure, who imagine 
that it does not injure purity to love with a lote 
which appears 4o them so wise. Thus we leave 
the play with the heart so filled with all 'the 
beauties and the sweetness of love, and the 
and njind so persuaded of its innocence, t^^ wp 
are quite piiepared to receive its first impril^lAl^ 
or rather to seek occasion to make them taklS^t^ 
in the heart of another, in order to receive the i^me 
pleasures and the same sacrifices as we have seen 
so well depicted in the play. 

CCCXCIV. 

As the only object of peace in the State is the 
safe preservation of the people’s goods, soothe 
only object of peace in the Church is to keep in 
security the truth which is her property, and the 
treasure upon which her heart is set And^ as it 
would be against the welfare of the peace to allow 
the enemy to enter and pillage the States^ !j»yitbout 
opposition, for fear of causit% disturbance ^because 
- peace being just and useful only for the security 
of property, it becomes unjust and pernicious when 
it allows security to be lost, and the wqr which can 
defend it becomes both just and necessary); so, in» 
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the Qiurch, when truth is assaulted by the ^eniies 
of thfe faith, when they* would snatch it from the 
hearts of the faithful and replace it by error, — to 
remain in peace then, would it be to serve the 
Church or to betray her, to defend her or to ruin 
her? And is it not plain tliat as it is a crime to 
*cRsturb peace when truth reigns, it is also a crime 
to keep peace when virtue is being destroyed? 
TWbre is a time, therefore, when peace is right, and 
another when it is wrong. And it is written that 
there is a time for peace and a time for war,” and 
it is the interest of the truth which discerns these 
times. But there is not a time for truth and a 
time for error, and it is written, on the contrary, 
that the truth of the Lord endureth for ever and 
this is why Jesus Christ, who says that He is come 
to bring peace, says also that He is come to send 
war; but He does not say that He is come to 
bring truth and falsehood. Truth, therefore, is the 
first rule and the ultimate end of things. 


CCCXCV. 

de Roannez said, “ The reasons come to me 
afterward^ but, to begin with, the thing pleases or 
displeases me without my knowing the reason, and 
yet it displeases me for this reason that I do not 
discern till afterwards.” But I believe that it does 
not displease by the reasons which are discovered 
^terwardSi but thal we find these reasons because 
it displeases. > 
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CCCXCVI. 

The most unreasonable things in the ^ world 
Income the most reasonable because of the un- 
ruliness of men. What is there less reasonable 
than to choose to govern a State the eldest son 
of a queen? We do not choose to steer a boat 
him of the voyggers who is of the highest birth: 
this law would be ridiculous and unjust. But 
because they are so and will always be so, ihey 
become reasonable and just, for whom sha}T" we 
choose? Tlte most virtuous and able? Then at 
once we come to blows: each one claims to be 
the most virtuous and able. Let us then attach 
this quality to something which cannot be con- 
tested. This is the king’s eldest sou: it is a fact, 
there is no disputing it. Reason cannot do better, 
for civil war is the greatest of evils. 

cccxcvn. 

Self-love.— It is the nature of self-love, this 
human “ I,” to love and consider itself alone. But 
what can it do? It cannot save the beloved object 
from faults and miseries : it would be great, and it 
is small ; it would be happy, and it is wr^ched ; 
it would be perfect, and it is Tull of imperfections ; 
it would be the object of human love and esteem, 
and it sees that its faults merit only aversion and 
distrust This difficulty in which it finds itself 
produces in it the most unjust and criminal pas- 
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sion that can be imagined, for it coitceives^a 
mortal ‘hatred against that truth which rebukes it 
and convinces it of its faults. It would annihilate 
it, and unable to destroy truth itself, it destroys it 
as far as possible, in its own knowledge and in that 
of others, — that is to say, by using great care to 
hide its faults, both from others and from itself ; 
and it cannot bear to be made to see these faults 
itself or that they should be seen by others. 

Doubtless it is an affliction to be full of faults, 
but it is a yet greater affliction to be full of them 
and not to wish to be cognisant of it, far that is to 
add to them again the fault of a voluntary illusion. 
We do not wish to be deceived by others; we do 
not consider it right if they desire us to esteem 
them more than they deserve: therefore, it is not 
right that we should deceive them, and wish that 
they should esteem us more than we deserve. 

Thus, when they merely disclose our real imper^ 
fections and vices, it is obvious that they do us 
no \frong, since they arc not the cause thereof, but 
a s^jjice, since they help us to deliver ourselves 
from an evil, — that is, the ignorance of these 
imperfections. We should not regret that they 
know them, and that they despise us ; it is 
right that they should know us for what we are, 
and despise us, if we be despicable. 

Those are the sentiments which should rise in a 
heart which wishes to be full of equity and justice. 
What, then, ^ ought vi^e to say of our own, seeing 
there quite a contrary disposition ? For is it not 
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tnie that we hate the truth and those who teH 
us the truth, and that w-e like them to deceive 
ourselves in our favour, and that we wish to 
4>e considered something different from what we 
really are ? 

Here is a proof of this which horrifies me. The 
Catholic religion does not oblige us to reveal OUf 
sins to every o«e indiscriminately: it permits us to 
remain hidden from all other men, excepting orte to 
whom it commands us to reveal the depths <|[ our 
hearts, and to show ourselves as we are. Tlkire is 
only this one man in the world whom it orders us 
to undeceive, and it binds him to inviolable secrecy, 
making his knowledge concerning us as if it did 
not exist. Can anything milder and so charitable 
be imagined ? And nevertheless, human corruption 
is such that it finds even this law hard, and it is 
one of the principal reasons which have made a 
great part of Europe revolt against the Church. 

How unjust and unreasonable is the human 
heart, to take it amiss that it is obliged to do With 
regard to one man that which would be just, in 
some way, to do with regard to every man ! For 
is it right to deceive ? 

There are different degrees of this ai^rsimi from 
truth, but it may be said that it exists ip some 
degree in all men, because it is inseparable from 
self-love. It is this false delicacy which obliges 
those who have to rebuke others to choose so 
many ways and means to avoid shocking them. 
They have to belittle our faults, that they may 
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make an appearance of excusing them; and to 
introdflce praises and testimonies of affection and 
esteem. Notwithstanding/ this medicine still re- 
mains bitter to self-love^ It takes as little of it 
as possible, and always with disgust, and often 
even with a secret spite against those who present 

iV 

It thus happens, that if any one has an interest in 
beirig beloved by us, he is averse from rendering a 
service which he knows to be disagreeable to us, 
but treats as we wish to be treated ; we hate the 
truth, — he hides it from us; we wish to4>e flattered, 
---he flatters us; we like to be deceived, — he 
deceives us. 

It is this that makes every step of good fortune 
which raises us in the world to remove us farther 
from the truth, because people are afraid to wound 
those whose favour is useful and whose enmity is 
dangerous. A prince may be the laughing-stock of 
all Europe, and he alone know nothing of it. I am 
not^surprised at this: to speak the truth is useful 
to those to whom it is spoken, but disadvantageous 
to those who speak it, because it makes them hated. 
Andjthose who live with princes love their own 
interests better than those of the prince they serve, 
and thus they do not care to procure for him an 
advantage so hurtful to themselves. 

This misfortune is without doubt greater and 
iliore frequent in the higher ranks, but the lower 
are not exempt from^ it, because it is always to oUr 
own interest to make ourselves beloved tAetu 
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Thus human life is but a perpetual illusion; we 
work nothing but mutual deception and flattery. 
No one speaks of us in our presence as he does in 
^our absence. Unity among men is founded only 
on this mutual deception, and few friendships 
would survive if each knew what his friend said of 
him in his absence, even though he then speaks* of 
him sincerely tnd dispassionately. 

Man, then, is nothing but dissimulation, IJ^ing, 
and hypocrisy, both within himself and with negard 
to those about him. He does not wish to be told 
the truth; "he avoids telling it to others; anj^ all 
these tendencies, so far removed from right, and 
reason, are naturally rooted in his heart 
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(for the references, etc., beiow, except those marked I 
am under obligations to former editors. — G. B. R.) 

Page 3, 1 . 2.— There is mere disj>roj^ori/on,^eic. * By an 
obvK)us slip of the pen, the MS. reads “ II n’y a pas si 
grande disproportion,” etc. 

P, 13, 1 , 6 ,—Pyrrkomans, * Pyrrhonians, often referred 
to by Pascal, were those who held the doctrine taught by 
the Greek philosopher Pyrrho. “ Pyrrhonism, or Scepticism, 
distrusts the very instruments of knowing, and discredits the 
claims of evidence to warrant certainty. Absolute objective 
certainty being unattainable, Scepticism holds that in the 
contradictions of reason, truth is as much on one side as on 
the other ” (Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy), Montaigne 
{^EBaySy ii. 12, Cotton’s translation, Ixix.) says, ‘‘Whoever 
shall imagine a perpetual confession of ignorance, a judg- 
ment without bias, propension, or inclination, upon any 
occasion whatever, conceives a true idea of pyrrhpnism.” 

P. f6, L 4. — Ne evacuelur, etc. i Cor. i. 17. 

P. 19, 1 . little things etc. Montaigne, iii. 4 (Colton, 

xcviii.). “A little thing will turn and divert us, because a 
little thing holds us.” 

P. 20, 1. (^.--Justus ex fide vivit, Rom. i. 17. 

P, 201, 1 . 12. — Fides ex auditu, Rom. x. 17. • 

P. 2t, l||i6 . — In sanct^caiionem^ etc. Is. viii. 14. 

P. 21, 1. ttjt^Sede a dextris meis, Ps. cx. i. 

P. 22, i Ex, xx. 5. 
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V, 22i\, 1%-^Quta conforiavii seras» Ps. cxlvii. 

P. 25j 1 . I ^---Ours. ♦ I .e., out' fi tends ^ probabjy thej esuits. 
P. 26, L stiatiSy etc. St Mark ii. 10, ii, ^ 

i^>--Omne animal. Gen. vii. 14. 

P. 29, 1 . 13. — Two souls. Montaigne, ii. i (Cotton, Iviii.). 
“These supple variations and contradictions, so manifest in 
us, have given some occasion to believe that man has two 
souls.” • 

P. 30, 1 . I. — Vamify is so Jtxed, etc. * Montaigne, iii. 9 
(Cotton, ciii.). “We care not so much what our being is, 
as to us, and in reality, as what it is to the publick Ob^rva- 
tion. Even the goods of the mind, and wisdom itself, seem 
fruitless to us, if only enjoyed by ourselves, and if it produce 
not itself to tfee view and approbation of others.” 

P. 32, 1. 22.— Formed by conversation. * Montaigne,*’ i. 25 
(Cotton, XXV.). “Human understanding is mar\’ellously 
enlightened by daily conversation with men.” 

P. 44, 1 . 12.— Savages do not wish foF Provence. Mon- 
taigne, i. 22 (Cotton, xxii.). “’Tis by the mediation and 
perswasion of custom, that every one is content with the 
place where he is planted by nature; and the ^gh-lander»>* 
of Scotland no more pant after the better atir Jfif Touraine, 
than the starv’d Scythian after the deligifejm fields of 
Thessaly.” ^ 

P. 48, 1 . 12, — Memoria hospitisy etc. Wis. v. 14. ' 

Pp. 50-54. — In the passages composing THOUGHT C, 
Pascal draws largely from Montaigu^ *“• *2 (Cotton, Ixix.), 
q. V. From the same essay he also bonows for the 
Thoughts Nos. cxx., cxxvui., cxxx., clviii.^clxxkvui., 
CLXXXix., ccxin., ccxxxm., cccxiii., cccxvii., ccclviil, 
andcccLXi. 

P. 51, I 20.— Nihil amplius^ etc, Cicero, De Fin. v. 21. 
Ex senatus-consultis, etc , Seneca, Efi. xcv. Ut oiim vitiis^ 
etc., Tacitus, Ann. iii. 25. All quoted in Montaigne^ ii 12 
(Cotton, Ixix.). § 

P. 52, 1 . 12,-— ZW de fr&nder. * The distirrbances of tltc 
Fronde, which occurred a few years before Pascail began 
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hfs notes for the Ai>ologyy gave to the verb fromkr a riew 
signification, in which it is used here, and which is explained 
by thcxontext, • 

P. 5I, L 27. — Wisest of legislators. Socrates, in Plato's 
RepuUic, ^ 

P. 52, 1 29.— C1///1 veritatem^ etc. St. Augustine, De Chf. 
iv, 31. Quoted in Montaigne, ii. I 3 (Cotton, Ixix.). 

• ,P. 53, L 16* — Feiix' qui fotuity etc. Virgil, Ceofg. 11. 489. 
Quoted as above. 

P, 53, 1 . 21. — Aiaraxy. * Freedom from passion, “The 
immobility of the judgment” (Montaigne), 'rbis passage is 
taken almost literally from Montaigne, as above. 

P. 54, 1 . S . — Harum sente niiafum, Cicero, Tuscul. i. ii. 
Quoted as above. ^ 

P. 56, 1 . 10. — The Preacher. Ecc. viii. 17. 

P. 56, 1 . 16. — A/i/on. A friend of Pascal’s. 

P. 58, 1 , 8. — Qladium tuum; potentissiine. Ps. xliv. 4. 

P, 61, 1 . 5 , — Omnis creatnra^ etc. Rom. viii. 20, 21. 

P. 63, 1 . 4 , — Plerumque grattSy etc. Horace, Cann, Hi. 
29 » 23. 

P. 63, last line but one. — Plies. Montaigne, ii. 12 (Cotton, 
Ixix.). “The Portuguese having besieg’d the city of Tamly 
. , . the inhabitants of the place brought a great many hives 
. . . upon the wall, and with fire drove the bees so furiously 
upc^ the enemy, that they gave over the enterprize.” 

P. 64, 1 . I. — Ferox gens^ etc. Livy, xxxiv. 17. Quoted in 
Montaigne, i. 40 (Cotton, xl,). 

P. 64, L 10. — The rivers of Babylon. St. Augustine’s coin- 
mentjM-y on Ps. cxxxvii. 

P. 65, 1 , 18 . — Qui gloriaiur^ etc. i Cor. i. 31. 

23. — Tufbare semiiipsum. St. John xi. 23. 

P. 67, 1 . %—Eamus. Processit. Cf. St. John xviii. 4. 

F. 70 , 1 j.— Efiius sicut^ etc. Gen. iii. 5. 

P. 70, 1 . 1 1 . — Do small things., etc. *Cf. Halthasar Gracian. 
“Attempt easy tasks as^if they were difficult, and difficult as 
if they werc*easy.” (Art of Worldly Wisdo^n, edited by 
J. Jacobs, p. 122.) 
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7f, 1 . 13. — Noli me t anger e. St. John xx. 17. 

P. 72, last line but one. — Yo^, Addressed to the Jesuits. 

P. 80, 1 . 14. — Extreme intellect is accused of foll^. Cf. 
Montaigne, ii. 12 (Cotton, lxix.).*» “Keep yourselves in the 
common road, it is not good, to be so subtle and cunning, 
remember fhe Tuscan proverb . . . ‘Who makes himself 
too wise becomes a fool.”^ 

* And cf. also B. Gracian. “ Better mad with the rest, df 
the world than wise alone. . . . Solitary wisdom passes for 
folly.” {Op. cit.^ 77.) 

P. 81, 1 . 2 >‘—’J(^fo^ons^ Td zoa trtkei. “An example ^iven 
by Pascal in support of his thesis : the anomaly in je fesons 
(subject in the singular and verb in the plural) is absolutely 
opposed to and symmetrical with the anomaly in /d s 6 a 
trlkei (subject in the plural and verb in the singular.” — 
Michaut, Penstes de Pascal^ p. 109. 4 

P. 83, 1 . 2i. — Condrieu., and then Desargues, Among the 
famous grapes of Condrieu, on the Rhine, Pascal distin- 
guishes a special variety grown by his friend Desargues, 
and among these a particular vine. 

P. 84, 14. — JJiido sentiendiy Gic. JansQnmSy Augustinus, 

P. 84, \y — Unhappy., etc. Cf. p. 64, 1 . 10, and note. 

P. 85, 9. — Amice, etc. St. Matt. xxvi. 50. 

P. 87, 7. — Pos autem non sic. St. Luke xxii. 26. 

P. 88, j^ojiversus, etc. St. Luke xxii. 32.* 

P. 88, 17 — Aftefioards. The MS. reads auparavant, 

P. 88, L ly.—CoHversus Jesus, etc. St. Luke xxii. 61. 

P. 89, 1 . 7. — Lustravit, etc. Fiom a translation by Cicero 
of two lines in the Odyssey, xvili. 136. Quoted in Montaigne, 
ii. 12 (Cotton, Ixix.). 

P. 93, 1 4. — Montaigne sauf, etc. Montaigne, iii. 8 
(Cotton, cii.). “ Why do we meet a man with a hunch- 
back, or any other deformity, without being mov’d, and 
cannot endure the encounter of’a deform’d mind without 
being angry?” 

P. 93, 1. 22. — Reason is pliukie, Montaignei ii. 12 (Cotton, 
Ixix.). This reason ... is an instrument of^lead and of 
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Wjax, ductile, plyable, and accoiinnodable lo all sorts* of 
biasses, and to all measures, . * 

P. 9^ 1 . 6. — T/te counsel they to Pyn has. Quoted in 
Montaigne, i. 42 (Cotton, xlii.); 

P- 99, last line but one.- ^onialgne is wtong. * Right 
would seem the correct word. See Montaigne, i. 22 (Cotton, 
xxii.)» and iii. 13 (Cotton evii.), “The laws keep up their 
credit, not for being just, but because they are laws, . . . 
Whoever obeys them because they are just, does not justly 
obey them as he ought.” 

P.*io5, 1 . 7 . — Force is the queen of the world. Cf. Epic- 
tetus, iii. I, 2. 

F. 106, 1 . 19. — OV sciatisy etc. St. Luke v. 24, 

P. no, 1 . 16, ly.—Qiti adheerety etc., and ^^dherens DcOy 
etc. • I Cor. i. 21. 

P. 1 1 2, 1 . 14. — ( 2 uin . . . non cognovify etc. i Cor. i, 21. 

P. 112, 1 . 18 . — Natural ignorance. Montaigne, ii. 12 
(Cotton, Ixix.). “We have only by a long study confirm’d 
and verified the natural ignorance we were in before.” 

P. 112, 1 . 19 . — Two extremes. See Montaigne, i. 54 
(Cotton, liv.). 

P. 1 1 2, 1 . 25. —^ learned ignorance. Montaigne, ii. 12 
(Cotton, Ixix.). “'Fhe ignorance that knows itself. . . is 
not an absolute Ignorance: which to be, it must be ignorant 
of itself.” * And iii. ii (Cotton, cv.). “There is a sort of 
ignorance . . . which, to conceive, requires no less know- 
ledge than knowledge it self.” 

P, 1 13, No. eexvn. — See Montaigne, iii. 9 (Cotton, ciii.). 
“ Kin^ Philip muster’d up a rabble of the most wicked and 
incorrigible rascals he could pick out, and put them altogether 
into a ctipiPtie had caus’d to be built for that purpose, which 
bore their name. I believe that they, even from vices them- 
selves, erected a government amongst them, and a com- 
modious and just society.” 

P. 1 1 5, 1 . 2r . — Summum jusy etc. Cicero, De Off. 1. 10. 

P. 116, 1 , ^.^End of the twelfth Provincial. “It is a 
strange and 'lengthy war by which violence tries lo oppress 
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truth. All the efforts of violence cannot weaken truth, and 
serve but to fortify it yet more. . All the lights of truth can 
do nothing to arrest violence, and only aggrai^ate^it the 
more. . . . Violence and truth can do nothing against each 
Ogter.” 

P. 118, I, I. — 'MartiaVs Epigrams, Cf. Martial, it. 33, 
iv. 65, xii. 22. 

P. 1 1 8, 1 , 10. — Ajnh'/iosa^ etc. Horace, De Arte Poetical 
447 - 

P. 120, 1 . I. — Nisi cfficiamim\ etc. St. Matt, xviii, 2, 

P. 1 2 1, 1 . 8. — To latioh at i>M^osophy, Montaigne, 12 
(Cotton, Ixix.). One of the ancients, who was reproach'd 
‘ that be profest philosophy, of which he nevertheless in his 
own judgment«made no great account,’ made answer ‘that 
that was truly to philosophize.’” • 

P. 125, 1 . 2'^.—Inclinay etc. Ps. cxix. 36. 

P. 127, 1 . 3. — Academicians would hat^e wager ed'—i.e.^ 
enough light remains for the academicians to wager that 
these things are at least probable. (See Michaut, Pensdis^ 
p. 178.) 

P, 127,1. 12. — If the footy etc. Cf. I Cor. xvii. .i5, dtid 
Plpictetus, ii. 5. 

P. 129, 1 . S.—Animum arcendi. The passage where these 
words occur is obscure, and the source of the quotation is 
unknow'n. ^ • 

P. 130, 1 . 10. — That foolish project of Afonfaignds. See 
Montaigne, To the Peader, * Not in Cotton’s translation, 
but will be found in Florio’s. (See Scott Library edition.) 

P. 1 3 1, 1 . 27,^Nemo noxnt Patremy etc. St. Matt, xif 27. 

P, 132, 1 . 12 , — In proportion as we have umlcrsfi^idingy 
etc. * A similar sentence occurs in the Discours sur T Amour, 
attributed to Pascal. Cf. also B, Gracian: “Wise men 
appreciate all men, for they see the good ii\each and know 
how hard it is to make anything good. Fools depreciate all 
men, hot recognising the good and selecting the bad.”^ — Op. 
dt.y p. I ry. • 

P, 134, 1. i 6 .Savages deride an infant king- Montaigne, 
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5,. 30 (Cotton, XXX.), relates that some “savage^” who. saw 
the young king, Charles IX., “thought it very strange, th^t 
so m^y tall men wearing "beards, sUrong and well arm’d, 
* . . a&ould Submit to obey a child.” 

P. 135^ 1, i2. — Violate^ Holy Scripture, ■'^“Look now 
toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be ^ble to number 
them.*®^ Gen. xv. 5. < 

» ^P. 1^6, L 13. — Et nori intres in judicium. Ps. cxliii. 2. 

P. 140, 1. 12. — A crippled person. Sec p. 93, 1. 4, and 
note. 

P* 140, 1. 17- — Epictetus^ iv. 6. 

P. 141, 1. II. — Corrumpunt moresy etc. i Cor. xv. 33. 

P, 14<^, 1. 7. — Sub ie erity etc. Gen. iv. 6. 

P. 151, i. 13. — Delidce mecSy etc. Prov. viii. 31. 

P, 151, 1. 14. — Effundam spirt tu/Uy etc. Is. xliv. 3. 

P. 15 1, 1. 15 . — Hit esi/Sy etc. Ps. lxx.xii. 6. 

P. 151, L 16 . — Omnis caro fcenum. Is. xl. 6, 

P. 151, 1. 16. — Homo assimilatusy etc. Ps. xlix. 20. 

P, 1 5 1, 1, 17. — Dixi in corde. Ecc. iii. 18. 

P. 155,1. I. — Marriage? * Cf. Montaigne, iii.T (Cotton, 
xcv.). 

P. 1 56, last line but one. — ; Whose cetitre is everywherey etc. 
This expression has been traced by M. Havet to Empedocles. 

P. 1 60, 1. 2. — am about tv speak^^ etc. Quoted in 
Mfiitaigne, ii. 12 (Cotton, Ixix.}. 

P. 160, 1. II. — De Omni Scibili, The title given to nine 
hundred propositions put forward at Rome, in i486, by Pico 
della Mirandola. 

P,^i6i, L 16. — Beneficia eOy etc. Tacitus, Ann, iv. 18. 
Quoted in Montaigne, iii. 8 (Cotton, cii.). 

P. 164, last line.— quo cdrporibusy etc. St. Augus- 
tine, X)e Civ, Deiy xxL 10. Quoted in Montaigne, ii. 12 
(Cotton, Ixix.). 

P. 169, L 3. — Della opinione, etc. No book with this title 
isvieoown. 

P. 176, 1 . ^ — By knowing the ruling passion of each, * Cf. 
B. Gracian, op, city p. %q, j 5* 
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P. 182, 1 . IT. — Plus poeticey etc. Petronius, 90. 

P. 183, 1 . 20. — The study of man ... the study proper (o 
hinty etc. * Ci Charson, “ La vraie science et le vray ^stude 
de I’homme, c’est Thomme.” — {De la Sagesse^ prefece to 
1 ^. L). Cf. also Pope’s well-known lines, 

^P. 184, 1 . 15. — When they say that heafy etc. Cf. Descartes, 
Prin. phil. iii. 55 ; iv. 29, 80, 144. Diop, i. Traits des 
Passionsy ii. 94. , • 

P. 184, 1 . \(i.—-Conatus recedendi = centrifugal force. 

P. 186, 1 . 6. — Th^ strength of a maiis virtuey etc. Mon- 
taigne, ii. 29 (Cotton, Ixxxvi.). “There is a vast difference 
betwixt the starts and sallies of the soul, and a resolute and 
constant habit,” etc. 

P. 189, 1 . 23. — By the knowledge of even the greatest men. 
Cf, Montaigne, i. 26 (Cotton, xxvi.). • 

P. 190, 1 . 18. — Savages have a religion y etc. Cf Montaigne, 
ii. 12 (Cotton, Ixix.). 

P. 193, 1 . ^.—Corneille. See P. Corneille,^/?^?//^?^/^^^, i. 5, 
and MMhy ii. 5. 

P. 193, 1 . 14. — Des Barreaux. A poet, who in his poems 
made a parade of his unbelief 

P. 195, 1. 8, — . , , and of possessing it. Faugdre reads 
Him for it, 

P. 195, 1 . 15. — Deus absconditus. Is. xlv. 15. 

P. 207, last line. — vir s/idens. Lament, iii. I. 

P. 215, 1 . 9. — Sap ten tins est hommibus. 1 Cor. 1. 25. 
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101 CRITICISMS, reflections, ANDMAX rMSOFGOETHE. 

Tianslated, with an Introduction, by W B. Ronnfeldt. 

102 ESSAYS OF SCHOPENftAUER. TRANSLATED BY 

Mrs^ Bndolf Blrcka With an Introduction. 

103 RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. T;IUNSLATED, WITH AN 

. Introdoctlon, by William G. Hatchlaon. 

104 THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. EDITED, 

with an Introduction, by Arthur i^ymona. 

J05 THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 
George Henry Lowes. Edieed, with an Introduction, by T. Sharper 
luiowlson. 

106 THE LIVES OF DR. JOHN DONNE, SIR HENRY WOTTON, 

Mr, Richard Hooker, Mr. G<»orgo Herbert, .ind Dr. Robert Sanderson. 
By Izaac Walton. Edited, with an Introduction, by Charles Hill Dick. 

102 yrHAT IS ART? BY LEO TOLSTOY.* TRANSLATED 
from the Original Russian MS., w’lth an Introduction, by Aylmer 
Maude. 

108 RENAN’S ANTICPIRIST. TRANSLATED, WITH AN 

Introduction, by W. G. Hutchison. 

109 ORATIONS OF CICERO. SELECTED AND EDITED, 

with an Introduction, by Fred. W. Norris. 

IlollEFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

By Edmund Burke. With an Introduction by George Sampson, 
in THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. SERIES I. 
Translated, with an Introductory Essay, by John B. Firth, B.A., Late 
Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 

112 THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. SERIES II. 

TVanslated by John B. Firth, B.A. 

Ti3dBELECTED THOUGHTS OF BLAISE PASCAL. TRANS- 
lated and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Gertrude Burloid 
Rawlings. 

114 SCOTS ESSAYISTS: FROM STIRLING TO STEVENSON. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Oliphant Sineaton. 

US ON LIBERTY. BY JOHN STUART MILL. WITH AN 

introduction by W. L. Courtney. 

116 THE DISCOURSE ON METHOD AND METAPHYSICAL 
Meditations nf RemS Besoirtes. Translated, with Introduction, by 
Gertrude B, Rawlings. 

JI7 KAUDASA’S SAKUNTALA, Etc. EDITED, WITH AN 
Introduction, by T. Holme. 

nS NEWMAN’S UNIVERSITY SKETCHES. EDITED, WITH 

IntrodscUon, bjr Q«orge SampM>n. 

119 NEWMAN’S SELECT ESSAYS. EDITED, WITH AN 

latmductlon, b, UM>tge,Sunp>on. 

Trfg wAter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND NEWCASTT,*r,-ON*TyNE. 



MANUALS OF EMPLqYMEN'l' FOR 
EDUCATED WOMEN. 

The object of this sei/es of manuals will be to give to girls, more 
particularly to those belonging to -the educated classes, who from 
inclination or necessity ^are looking forward to earning their owp 
living, some assistance with reference to the choice of a {irofession, 
ar^ to the best method of preparing for it when chosen. 


Foolscap 8 vo, Stiff Paper Cwver, Price is.; or in Limp Cloth, is. 64. 

L— SECONDARY TEACHING. 

This manual contains particulars of the qualifications necessary for a 
secondary teacher, with a list of the colleges and universities wii^ere 
training may be had, the cost of training, and the prospect of em- 
ployment when trained. 

4 

II.— ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 

This manual sums up clearly the chief facts which need to be known 
respecting the work to be done in elementary schools, and the conditions 
unaer which women may take a share In such work. 


III.— SICK NURSING. 

This manual contains useful information with regard to every branch 
of Nursing — Hospital, District, Private, and Mental Nursing^ and 
Nursing in the Army and Navy and in Poor Law Institutions, with 
particulars of the best method of training, the usual salaries given, and 
the prospect of employment, with some account of the general ad- 
vantages and drawbacks of the work. 


IV.— MEDICINE. 

This manual gives particulars of all the medical qualifications recog- 
nised by the General Medical Council which are open to women, and 
of the methods by which they can be obtained, with full details of the 
different universities and colleges at which women can pursue their 
medical studies. 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 
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IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS. 

Edited by WILLIAM ARCIIer. 

Complete in Five Vols. Crown 8’’o,ICloth, Price 3«. 6d. each. 

Set ot Five Vols., in Case, 17s. 6d. ; in ILilf Morocco, in Case, 32s. 6d, 

Vol.«L— “A DOLL’S HOUSE,” “THE LEAGUE OF 
YOUTH,” and ‘'THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY.” 
With Portrait of the Author, and Biographical Intro- 
duction by WiLUAM Archer 

VoL. IL~*“ GHOSTS,” “AN ENEMY OF THE 
PEOPLE,” and “THE WILD DUCK.’- With an 
Introductory Note. 

VoL. III.— "LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE 
VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” “THE PRE- 
TENDERS” With an Introductory Note and 
Portrait of Ibsen. • 

* 

VoL. IV.—“ EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” With an 
Introductory Note by William Archer. 

VoL. V.~-“ROSMERSHOLM,” “THE LADY FROM 
THE SEA,” “HEDDA GABLER.” Translated by 
Wii.LiAM Archer. With an Introductory Note. 


AN INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE GIFT BOOK FOR EVERY ONE 
MUSICALLY INCLINED. 

jp. In One Volume. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Richly Gilt. Price 3/6. 

MUSICIANS’ WIT, HUMOUR, AND 
ANECDOTE. 

Being O/i Dits of Composers, Singers, and Instrumentalists 
of all Times. 

By FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 

Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” “Verdi; Man and Musician”; 
Editor of “The Master Musicians Series,” etc,, etc. 

Profusely Illustrated with Quaint Drawings by J. P. DONNE, 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 




CpWPACT AND PRACTICAL. g 

In Limp Cloth; for the Pocket. Price^ One Shilling. 

THE ^EUROPEAN 

CONVERSATION BOOKS. 


*’ FRENCH. * ITALIAN. 

SPANISH. , GERMAN. 

NORWEGIAN. 

THE MAKERS OF BRITISH ART. 

Square Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

With a Photogravure Portrait and 20 Half-tone Reproductions 
of Pictures^ and valuable Appendices. 

GEORGE ROMNEY. By SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL, M.P. 

JOHN CONSTABLE. By the RIGHT HON. 
LORD WINDSOR. 

SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. By J. 
EADIE REID, Author of “The Schools, and 
Methods of English Art.” 

SIR DAVID WILKIE. By Professor BAYNE. 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. By the EDITOR. 

“ This little volume may rank as the most complete accoi^t of Landseer 
that the world is likely to po-sess." — Time$ 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By ELSA 
D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 

“To the series eiititird ‘ The Makers of Rritish Art ' Miss Elsa d'Esterre- 
Keeling contributes an admirable little volume on Sir Joshua Reynolds. Miss 
KeciiiiK's style is wriniiitly and epigrammatic, and her judgments are well con- 
sidered ." — Uaily TtUgrapk. 

J. M- W. TURNER. By ROBERT CHIGNELL, 
Author of “The Life and Paintings of Vjeat Cole, R.A” 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

^ TONDON AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 



Crown 8vo, about 550 pp. each, Cloth Cover J 2/6 per Vo!.{ 

Half- Polished Morocco, Gilt Top^^5s. 

Count Tolstoy’s Worksi 

The following Volumes arc already issued— 

A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. ‘ WHaV TO DO ? 

THE^OSSACKS. WAR AND PEACE. (4 vols.) 

IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTfiER THE LONG EXILE, ETC, 
STORIES. SEVASTOPOL, 

MY RELIGION, THE KREUTZER SONATA, AND 

LIFE. • FAMILY HAPPINESS. 

'MY CONFESSION. THE KINGDOM Of' GOD IS 

CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, WITHIN YOU. 

YOUTH. WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE 

TflE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. LIGHT. 

ANNA KARENINA. 3/6. THE GOSPEL IN IJRIEF. 

Uniform with the above — 

IMT’JIF-SSIONS OF RUSSIA- By Dr. Georg Brandes. 

Post 4to, Cloth, Price is.* 

PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

To which is appended a Reply to Criticisms of the Work. 

By Count Tolstoy. 

i/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

Bound in White Grained Boards, with Gilt Lettering. 

WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD THE GODSON. 

IS ALSO. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE), 

THE TWO PILGRIMS. YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 

WHAT MEN LIVE BY. WHATSHALLITPROFIT A MAN? 

,2/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

NEW EDITIONS, REVISED. 

Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Stories by Count Tolstoy, and Two Drawings by 
H. R. Millar. In Box, Price 2s. each. 

^ Volume I. contains — Volume III. contain.s — 

WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD THE TWO PILGRIMS. 

IS ALSO. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE, 

THE GODSON. YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 

Volume II. contains — Volume IV. contains— 

WHAT MEN LIVE BY. MASTER AND MAN. 

WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A Volume V. contains— 
MAN? TOLSTOY^S PARABLES. 

JTme ^lifALTER Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

* LONDON AND NEWCASTLE ON-TYNl. 



NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY 

CONTAINING THE WORKS OF 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

”» AND 

HENRY THOREAU. 

GRAVWfeE EDITION. Printed on Antique Paper^ 
cs. 6d. per Vol* 

Each Volu7ne with a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

EVERY-IDAY HELP SERIES/ 

Square 8vo, Parchment Cover, 6d. ; Cloth, 6d.; Cloth and Roan, is. 

VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK BY ELLICE HOPKINS, 
Author of ** Power of Womanhood.” 

THE STORY OF LIFE. 

THE USE OF MOTHERS OF BOYS. 
Cloth, Price 2 s. 6d. 

BARTY’S STAR. 

By NORMAN GALE, Author of “Son.^s for Little People,” etc. 
Profusely Illustraied by Gordon Browne, and other Artists, 

Grown-up folk to whom children are dear will, we think, find in the 
chapters of Barty*s Star not ft little to attract them. In Barty his 
parents noticed what they judged to be clear proofs of the child’s earlier 
existence in another world ; and these signs form the foundation of a 
book that certainly docs not lack either grace or originality. The love 
of the parents, the one for the other, is made a commanding feature 
of the story. c- 

The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE* 




THE'^ONTE/^rORARY SClEfiCr. SERIES. 

• Editep by HAVELOCIC ELLIS. * 

Illustrat$d Vclumes containing between 30d 400//* 

EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Professors Gkddes and Thomson. 6s. 
ELECTRICITY IN MODER'N LIFE. JBy G. W. i>K Tunzelmann. 

. THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. TaylOr. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By P. Mantegazza. 
EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. By J. B. Sutton. 

THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. Gomme. 

THE CRIMINAL.. By Havelock Ei. Lis New Edition. 6s, 
SANITY AND INSANITY. By Drj.C. Mercier. 

HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll (Berlin). 

MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. Woodward (St. Loui?)i*» 
SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. S. Hartland. 

PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Rbclus. 

EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. By Ch. Letourneau. 

JRACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. Woodiiead. 
EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. ByJ. M. Guyau. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Prof. Lombroso. 

PB^OPERTY: ITS ORIGIN. By Cii. Letouhnkau. 

VOLCANOES PAST AND PRESENT. By Prof. Hull. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By Dr. J. F. Sykes. 

MODERN METEOROLOGY. By Frank Waldo» Ph.D, 

THE GERM-PLASM. By Professor Weismann. 6s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. By F. Houssay. 

MAN AND WOMAN. By Havelock Ellis. 6s. 

MODERN CAPITALISM. By John A. Hobson, M.A. 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. By F. Podmore, M.A. 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. C. L. Morgan, F.R.S. 6s. 
THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION. By O. T. Mason. 

THE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN. By II. H. Donaldson. 
EVOLUTION IN ART. By Prof. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S. 
I^LLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS. By E. Parish. 6s. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS. By Prof. RiBoi. 6s. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. E. W. Scripture. 6s. 

SLEEP : Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology. 
By Marie de ManaceIne. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTION. By A. Lockhart 
•Gillespie* M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., F.R.S. Ed. 6s. 
DEGENERACY: Its Causes, Signs, and Results. By Prof. 

Eugene S. Talbot, M.D., Chicago. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE EUROl^EAN FAUNA. By R. F. 

ScHARFK, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.Z.S. 6-s. 

‘THE RACES OF MAN: A Sketch of Ethnography and Anthro- 
pology. By J. Deniksr. 6.s. 

THE .PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Prof. STaubuck. 6s. 
THECHILD. By Alexander Francis Chamberlain, M.A. , Ph.D. 6s. 
THB^EDUEkRANEAN RACE. By Prof. Sergi. 6s. 

TUgE STUDY OF RELIGION. By Morris Jastrow, Jun., Ph.D, 6s. 
HISTORY OF GEOLOGY AND PAL.'EONTOLOtiY. By Prof. 

Karl Alfred von Zhtel, Munich, 6s. 

THE MAKING OF CITIZENS: A SruDv in Compakative Educa- 
tion. By R. E. Hughes, M.A. 6s. 



SPECIAL EDITION OF THE 

CANTERBURY POETS. 

Sguatte %vo^ Clofh^ Gilt Top Elegant^ Price 'zs. 

Eiicli Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogravure!! 

^fJHBISTIAN YEAR. With Portntit of John K«hlo. 
liONOFBLLOW. With Portiuit of Longfellow. 

8H ELLE Y. With Portrait of Sheller. 

WORDSWORTH. With Portrait of Wordsworth. 

WHITTIER. With Portrait of Whittier, 

BURNS, Songs V With Portrait of Burns, and View of **Tho 
Poems / Au\d Brig o' Doon." 

KEATS. With Portrait of Keats. 

• EMERSON. With P^rait of Emerson. 

SONNETS OF THISXKNTUBY. Portrait of P. B. Marstoo. 
WHITMAN. With Portrait of Whitman. 

LOVE LETTERS OF A VIOLINIST. Portrait of Eric Mackay, 
SCOT!. Lady of the Lake, '1 With Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
etc. f and View of “ The Silver 

SCOTf. Marmion, etc. J Strand, Loch Katrine.” 
CHILDREN or THE POETS. With an Engraving of “The 
Orphans,” by Gainsborough. 

SONNETS OP KURO!*E. With Portrait of J. A. Sj^monds. 
SYDNEY DOBELL. With Portrait of Sydney Dobell. 
HERRICK. With Portrait of Herrick. 

BALLADS AND RONDEAUS. Portrait of W. E. Henley, 
IRISH MINSTRELSY. With Portrait of Thomas Davie. 
PARADISE IX)ST. With Portrait of MiltSp^ 

FililRY MUSIC. Engraving from Drawinjpby C. K. Brock. 
CIOLDEN TREASURY. With Engraving of Virgin Mothea 
AMERICAN SONNETS, With Portrait of J. R, Lowell. 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. With Engraving, “ Bcce Uoma** 
PAINTER POETS. With Portrait of Walter Crane. 

WOMEN POETS. With Portrait of Mra. Browning. 

POEMS OF HON. RODEN NOEL. Portrait of Hon. R. NoeL 
AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. Portrait of Mark Twain, 
SONGS OF FREEDOM. With Portrait of William Morria 
SCOTTISH MINOR POETS. With Portmlt of R. TannahUl. 
CONTEMPORARY SCOTTISH VER.SE. With Portrait of 
Robert Louie Steveneon 

PARADISE REGAINED. With Pnrtratt of MUton. 
CAVALIER PO El’S. With Portratt of Suckling. 

HUMOROUS POEMS. With PortraH of Hood. 

HERBERT. With Portrait of Herbert, 

POE, With Portrait of PoeC 

OWEN MEREDITH. With Portrait of lal e Lord Lytton. 

LOVE LYRICS. With Portrait «f Raleigh 
GERMAN BALLADS. With Portrait oT^SchiUer. 

CAMPBBLX* WHh Portrait of CampbeU, 

CANADIAN POEMS. With View of Mount Stephen, 

EARLY ENGLISH POETRY, With Portrait of Kart of Surrey, 
ALLAN RAMSAY. With Portrait ef Banuay. 

SPENSER. With Portrait of Spenaer. 

THE WALTER SCQXT PUBLISHING CO., LTD.. 
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OTATTERTON. With Engrating, *• Th« 1>eath of ChattOfton.*^ 
COWPER. With Portrait of Cowi^r. 

CHAt7€EB. With Portrait of Chauoar. • 

^EEBI1>GB. With Portrait of Coloridgt. 

I^PB. With Portrait of PopA 

B^oS: 

JACOBITE SONOS. With Portrait of Prince Charlla 
BORDER BAUiADSL WiOi View of Neidpath ChtaUe. 
^STEALIAN BAIiLADS. With Epxtrailof A. h, Gordon. 
fiOCkl. With Portrait of Hogg. ^ 

GOEDSMITR. With Portn^ of Ooldamith. 

MOORS. With Portrtit of Moota 

DORA QBBBNWELL. With Portrait of Dora Qreenwell. 

BLAKE. With Portrait of Blake. 

POEMS OF NATURE. With Portrait of Andrew Lang 

FBABD With Portrait 

SOUTHEY. With Portrait 

HUGO, With Portrait 

GOETHE. With Portrait 

mBANQER. WithPortndt 

lUINE. With Portrait • 

SEA M USIC. With View of Corbifere Xtocka, Jeraey. 
BONQ.TIDB. With Portrait of Philip Bourke Mareton. 

LADY OF LYONS. With Portrait of Balwer Lytton. 
SHAKESPEARE : Songs and Sonnete. With Portrait 
BENJONSON. Wit^ortrait 
HORACE. With Portrait 
CBABBE. With Portrait 

CRADLE SONGS. With Engratlng from Drawing by T. E. Mactlin. 
BALLADS OF SPORT. Do. do. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Portrait 
AUSTIN'S DAYS OF THE YEAR. With Portrait 
CLOUGH'S BOTHIB. and other Poems. With View. 
BROWNING'S Pippa Pksees, etc. 

BROWNING'S Biotin the 'Scutcheon, etc. Vwith Portrait 
BROWNING'S Dramatic Lyrics. J 

MACKAY'S LOVER'S MISSAL. With Portrait 
KIRKE WHITES POEMS. With Portrait 
LYRA NICOTIANA. W ith Portrait 
AURORA LEIGH With Portrait of E. B. Browning. 

NAVAL SONGS. With Portrait of Lord Nelson. 

TENNYSON : In Memoriam, Maud, etc. W'ith Portrait. 
TENNYSON : English Idyls, The Princess, etc. With View of 
Farringford House. 

WAR SO^^IGS. With Portrait of Lord Roberta. 

JAMES THOMSON. With Portrait. 

ALEEANDER SMITH With Portrait 
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SEWES TO ‘*THE MAKERS ^PHBRITISH ^RT/’ 

4n mtinly fresh and mvel series of literary-tnusical illmtrated mono* 
graphs, planned and edited hy Mr, Frederick J* Crowed, Author of 
The Great Tone Poets f e^., etc, 

THE . 

MUSIC STORY SERIES. 

The great aim with “Tlie Music Story Series" of books will be to make 
them iudiajijpnsable volumes upon the subjects of which they treat They will 
be authoritative, interesting, and educational books— -furr-ished with appen- 
dices which will give them permanen# value as works of reference, dai^ etc. , 
Each volume will tell all that the reader may want to know upon aujp th*e 
aspects of niwris^l art which the various works of the series will cover, ' 

The following volumes are ready or in course of production, and will be 
published at short intervals 

THE STORY OF ORATOrIo. Bv ANNIE W. PATl'ERSON, iS.A., 
Mus. D^. 

THE STORY OF NOTATION. Bv C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Mua. Bag. 

THE STORY OF THE PIANOFORTE. Bv ALGERNON S. ROSE, 
Author of “Talks with Bandsmen." c' 

*THE STORY OF HARMONY. Bv EUSTACE J. BREAKSPKARE, 
Author «f “Moxart," “Musical .^Esthetics," etc. 

THE STORY OF THE ORGAN. Br C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, Author 
of “ Bach ’’ and “ Handel (“ Master Musicians iSeries '). 1 

THE STORY OF THE ORCHESTRA. Bv STEWART MACPHERS^ON, 
Fellow and Professor, Royal Academy of Music; (k>nductor of the VNest- 
minster Orchestral Society. 

THE STORY OF CHAMBER MUSIC. Br N. KILBURX, Mus. Bag. 
(Cantab.), (kmductor of the Middlesbrough, Sunderland, and Bisliop Auckland 
Musical Societies. 

THE STORY OF BIBLE MUSIC. By ELEONORK D’ESTERRE- 
KEELING, Author of “The Musicians’ Birthday Hook." 

THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. Bv A PRACTICAL VIOLINIST. 

THE STORY OF CHURCH MUSIC. Bv THE EDITOR. 

ETC., ETC.. BTC. 

Each volume will be produced in the highest style of typographical excel- 
lence, with clioice illustrations in phoiCKs^avure, collotype, line, and half-tone 
reproductions. 'I'lic paper for the series will be specially made, deckle edge, 
with wide margins lor readers’ and students’ notes. The size of the volumes 
will be square crown 8vo, richly gilt, aud bound in ex^a cloth ; price 
3s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY: 

THE STORY OF ORATORIO, 

800jr)p., with a CoUoiupr Portrait of Ilandd. Four Half -tom Portraits of the 
great Composers qt Oratorios, numer&m Line Rej^^uefions in faoeimile, 
and a splendid Photogra oure Frontispiece of Raphaels masterpiece— 
** ^ CaclllM "---after the paintiiuj in the Acadenig of Bologna. 
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